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IMPROVING ALUMNI RELATIONS J. L. Morrityi 


Possible ways of improving the relations of the alumnus to his Alma Mater are suggested 
here by Mr. Morrill, Vice-President of Ohio State University. This article is the text of an 
address given before the annual meeting of the American Alumni Council. 
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Here is presented the summary of the completed questionnaires on their personal reading 
returned by the members of the faculty of one university. 
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Mr. Griffith, Director of the Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Illinois, defines 
the functions of such a bureau and indicates some of the limitations of its services. 


THE CLOSING DOOR Raymonp L. KENDALL 


Mr. Kendall, who is Director of the Summer School, Bates College, views with concern the 
growing tendency to take from the liberal-arts college of New England its traditional function 
of training the teachers for the secondary schools. He mentions particularly the restrictions 
of state certification and the encroachment upon enrollments by the state-supported teacher- 
training institutions. 


ARTISTS AND AUDIENCES Erwin F. Frey 


An Associate Professor in the Department of Fine Arts, Ohio State University, defines the 
limitations of the artistic appreciations of present-day audiences. 


AN INTRODUCTORY APPRAISAL J. AnrHony Humpnreys 
Mr. Humphreys presented to the faculty of the University of Chicago, as a Doctor's thesis, an 


extensive study of the students enrolled in the College under the so-called “‘new plan.” He is 
Director of Personnel Service and Registrar in Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago. 
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Improving Alumni Relations 


By J. L. MORRILL 


Have the Colleges and Universities Met the Problem? 


HE current academic year has 
produced a considerable new 
crop of college presidents. 

These have appeared not only on the 
Atlantic fly-way but also on the 
Great Lakes and other fly-ways, as 
the United States Biological Survey 
would say in reporting its annual 
census of ducks and other migratory 
wild fowl. There have been at least 
four in Ohio alone, with others 
hatching in the nesting grounds. All 
this promises excellent shooting a 
little later for dissatisfied members 
of the various college constituencies. 
The attitude of college presidents 
toward alumni, like the feeding habits 
of wild geese, is important to observe, 
for this attitude may be institutionally 
symptomatic. It indicates in some 
cases whether alumni interest and 
influence will be pruned back sharply, 
merely tolerated, or encouraged to 
thrive and flourish. At Dartmouth, 
for example, one type of ecology, 
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measured by this index, seems to 
prevail; at Chicago, perhaps another. 

“All alumni are dangerous,” Presi- 
dent Hutchins told an audience at an 
Oberlin commencement; and in his 
book, The Higher Learning in America, 
he declared the alumni “are interested 
in all the things that do not matter.””! 
But those of you who heard President 
Hopkins at the Amherst convention 
will remember a more thoughtful and 
heartening point of view. President 
Hopkins said: 

. the alumnus lives on what he feeds 
on, ... if the honest attempt is made 
on the part of the college to consider the 
alumni as within the range of educa- 
tional responsibility of the college, it will 
be found that the alumni can be, and 
desire to be, a helpful influence, so far 
as the college is concerned.? 


1New Haven, Connecticut: 
Press, 1936. p.22. 

“The College and the Alumni,” Report of 
Seventeenth Annual Conference of American Alumni 
Council. Ithaca, New York: American Alumni 
Council, 1930. p. 54. 


Yale University 
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Three presidential inaugurations 
were of special interest to me last 
fall, and the inaugural address in each 
case I read with close attention. The 
first was that of Levering Tyson, at 
Muhlenberg. The other two were 
those of Charles Seymour at Yale, and 
Edmund Ezra Day at Cornell. In 
none of them was there more than 
casual allusion to alumni. 

With President Tyson the omission 
was not significant, because by faith 
and works he has long proved the 
integrity of his commitment to a 
soundly organized and intelligently 
directed program of alumni activity; 
yet it was a little disappointing—and 
are we not daily reminded by news- 
paper advisers to the lovelorn that 
much marital unhappiness results 
from the failure of husbands to 
realize that wives require more than 
a taken-for-granted affection? 

How ardently I envied the Cornell 
establishment in the early days of 
my own alumni work! There was an 
alumni secretary, an alumni editor, 
and a fund-raising executive for 
the Cornellian Council—three capa- 
ble men to handle the job that 
most of us must try to do alone. 
But the Cornell president, except for 
commendation of Andrew D. White’s 
original insistence upon alumni trus- 
tees, took no cognizance of Cornell’s 
splendid alumni constituency. 

Yale we honor as the principal 
pioneer in alumni financial support, 
with its class organization dating 
back nearly a hundred and fifty 
years and with its powerful alumni 
fund setting the pattern for us all. 
The word alumni was used just 
twice in President Seymour’s inaug- 
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ural address, referring in neither 
instance to all that the alumni have 
meant to Yale, and can yet mean. 

Some years ago the late Will 
Rogers visited our campus, and I was | 
introduced to him as the alumnj | 
secretary, “The aloomni, eh,” he 
said, a characteristic twinkle in his | 
eye. “Well, I always thought mebbe 
the colleges would git along better if 
they took most of the aloomni out , 
the day after Commencement and 
drowned ’em, like a batch of kittens.” 
Perhaps if Rogers had lived he would 
be a college president today! 





4 pp things notwithstanding, 
it must be recognized that the 
colleges and universities of this conti- 
nent have created the concept of | 
alumni organization, loyalty, and sup- 
port—unique in the history of higher 
education, indigenous to America. 
They have developed that concept 
into a positive force in the social 
order—a powerful influence in the 
whole area of private philanthropy 
and a phenomenon well recognized 
in the arena of practical pressure 
politics. The alumni in America, as 
in no other land, have helped to build 
the institutions of higher learning, 
by their interest, their gifts, and their 
organized sponsorship of state appro- 
priations. All this Wilfred B. Shaw 
first brought to public attention 
through his article in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine sixteen years ago. It was veri- 
fied statistically in the Olmstead 





survey of alumni achievements in 
1931* and in scores of other studies 

“A New Power in University Affairs,” Scrib- | 
ner’s Magazine, LXXI (J 


‘Olmstead, John Griffith. Alumni Achievement. 
Ithaca, New York: American Alumni Council, 1931. 
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IMPROVING ALUMNI RELATIONS 


reported to this Council during its 
rter-century of activity. 

The points I should like now to 
suggest are these: First, the inspira- 
tion, maintenance, and development 
of alumni interest and support do not 
arise inherently from the nature of 
the educative process in itself. They 
have been neither an aim nor a 
result of higher education in the 
world history of higher education. 
They have been by-products peculiar 
to the institutions of this country. 
Second, this being true, it is important 
to understand what influences have 
been specially favorable or unfavor- 
able to “the incubation and nurture 
of alumni’’—to discover whether they 
are still operative and effective as in 
the past, to appraise their value 
today, and to plan consciously for 
their encouragement or discourage- 
ment as a phase of the college program. 

I have an idea we are taking too 
much for granted. The proper care 
and feeding of infant alumni is the 
job of the alumni secretary nowadays, 
not that of the faculty. The faculty 
has been reminded, indeed, by an 
authority no less than the dis- 
tinguished Abraham Flexner that 
“the university professor has an 
entirely objective responsibility—a re- 
sponsibility to learning, to his subject, 
and not a psychological or parental 
responsibility for his students.” 

The typical present-day professor, 
even in the smallest colleges, is the 
product of highly specialized uni- 
versity training. His subject-matter, 
rather than the student, is the center 
of his concern. The alumni, like the 
campus elms, he recognizes as useful 
and necessary embellishments of the 
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academic scene when at commence- 
ment time, the football season, or 
otherwise they come to his notice; 
but they are remote from his interests. 
Even the older teachers—now that in 
most institutions the once desperate 
need for indispensable buildings and 
a salary schedule above bare sub- 
sistence has been met—are inclined 
to regard the alumni with an urbane 
attitude of somewhat affectionate but 
detached recollection. 

“All generalizations are false, in- 
cluding this one,” a wise and witty 
Frenchman once remarked. These 
professorial portraits do not describe 
wholly your faculty. Each one of 
you knows teachers who build into 
the lifelong consciousness of their 
students a sense of respect for, and 
loyalty to, the traditions and pur- 
poses of the school. But these are 
not typical professors, I think you 
must agree. I am aware, of course, 
that the first criterion for faculty 
selection must be scholarly compe- 
tence, not institutional evangelism. 
But I am trying to look objectively 
at your problem, which is the incuba- 
tion and nurture of alumni, and what 
helps or hinders its solution. 

One hot summer night a good 
many years ago, eight or nine of us 
alumni secretaries were talking shop, 
as invariably we will, in an upstairs 
room at the Baltusrol Country Club 
in New Jersey. We had been holding 
a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Alumni Council, or 
maybe it was the Association of 
Alumni Secretaries then; we were 
wrestling with the perennial per- 
plexity of why the great majority of 
alumni fail somehow to respond, 
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why only a minority pay dues and 
take the magazine, why four whole 
years on the campus had seemingly 
failed to root in their minds and 
hearts an enduring attachment to 
the institution. We searched earn- 
estly our own recollections and tried 
to canvass the kind of experience 
our present-day undergraduates were 
undergoing. And we came unani- 
mously at length to the net conclusion 
that our presidents and faculties were 
the source of our stymie; that they 
were expecting us to accomplish with 
an army of absentees what they had 
failed conspicuously to achieve when 
they had this same army right in 
front of them, day after day for four 
whole years. 

There was no faculty program, no 
explicit administrative objective for 
the incubation and nurture of alumni 
at the very time and the very 
place where the twig might best be 
bent. The work the alumni secretary 
must do was a kind of institutional 
afterthought. 

More college presidents than not 
have come up from faculty ranks. 
Their unconcern about the prob- 
lem is understandable. Besides, the 
alumni secretary is usually a capable, 
enthusiastic, and useful member of 
the staff. Like the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, he is 
efficient. At commencement time 
there are enjoyable reunions and fine 
parades. The alumni do give some 
money, and they have local club 
meetings all over the country with 
more speaking invitations to the 
president than he can find time to 
accept. He sees the glowing sunlit 
tip of the iceberg. Only the alumni 
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secretary, in the clairvoyance of his 
more despondent moments, senses 
the chill of its huge and submerged 
segment. 

I am not sure we can keep on taking 
for granted a good many things that 
used to be. Mr. Shaw, in that first 
Scribner’s article reprinted in the 
Manual of Alumni Work, attributed 
the unique relationships of the Ameri- 
can alumnus with his Alma Mater to 
two sides of the American genius— 
“its idealism, sentiment, if you will, 
and its ability for organization.” 


EW times and trends have 
buffeted the idealism of an 
earlier day, and the mood of the 
undergraduate is not the same. His- 
torically, the American home helped 
to build the filial attitude. The 
decline of family influence is gen- 
erally conceded in our industrial and 
urban environment. The breakdown 
of religious authority and moral 
certainty under what Walter Lippman 
described as “the acids of modernity” 
we have not needed to look beyond 
our own campuses to observe. Post- 
war disillusionment, the defeatism of 
the depression, current cynicism, and 
bad will in the controversies over the 
New Deal—these, too, have had 
corrosive effect upon impressionable 
college youth. It is possible they will 
affect in some degree the alumni 
attitudes of the immediate future. 
There is a tremendous new emphasis 
on the social sciences in the academic 
scene, as you know. It is significant 
and doubtless overdue. The challenge 
of accepted economic, social, and 
political assumptions is the duty, no 
one denies, of the social scientist— 
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but there is a carry-over that must be 
reckoned with. College age, in any 
day, is the age of iconoclasm. With 
young people, to be skeptical is 
seldom to be tolerantly and scientific- 
ally so, but more often to be cynically 
so, and to be skeptical about every- 
thing in sight. “The Revolt of the 
Campus” was the title of young Mr. 
Wechsler’s garbled and scornful ex- 
coriation of the leading universities of 
this country. 

The solid students of the social 
sciences—the real research men and 
teachers—are doing a solid job in the 
sound academic tradition, with scien- 
tific disinterestedness and scholarly 
detachment. They are the careful 
collators and interpreters of social 
data—not the Cassandras of a col- 
lectivist millenium, as a few aberrant 
examples might lead one to suppose. 
But the heyday of the “brain trust” 
was a heady one, and its contagion 
makes the campus a rich seedbed for 
propaganda. 

Protesting what he called the ex- 
ploitation of youth, President Coffman 
declared two years ago: 


... | have been importuned by thirty- 
five different organizations, national in 
scope, which would establish themselves 
on the campus of the University of 
Minnesota. Some of these organizations 
are ultra-conservative; others are ultra- 
radical in character. Not any one of 
them, so far as I have been able to 
discover, is genuinely or primarily inter- 
ested in the education of young people. 
. . « Remonstrance against this invasion 
of the campus by these self-seeking 
groups is met with violent protest from 
them and their representatives within the 
institution. The special pleaders too 
often want what they want regardless of 
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the aims and traditions of the University. 
They scorn tradition and flout authority 
in the name of freedom. 

These exploiters of youth tend to be 

destructive in their programs. They are 
“against” things, they constantly are on 
the hunt for “issues.” Regardless of 
time or place, “all’s wrong with the 
world.” 
. . . Evangelism, while it may be a 
proper method for other institutions to 
use, is not an appropriate method for 
higher institutions of learning to employ 
in the study of any question.® 


I have seen the placards and picket 
lines of the American Student Union 
and of its opposite, the so-called 
patriotic Student Americaneers, on 
our campus; and the rotogravure 
pictorials of college girls stripping 
silk stockings off their shapely legs to 
halt, forsooth, the mad march of 
Oriental armies. And I have won- 
dered what kind of alumni these 
would be. 

They are a small minority, not 
typical—but they exemplify an under- 
graduate attitude more widespread 
than we are likely to suppose; a way 
of looking at the current scene, 
including the college, which may 
prove no asset to the alumni worker 
in his later approach. You are famil- 
iar with the campus columnist who 
would scorn to evince interest in the 
outcome of next Saturday’s game, 
but who is warmly congratulated at 
the “Students’ Forum on Social Prob- 
lems” upon his ardent advocacy of 
the Loyalist cause in Spain. The 
affectionate attachment of the older 


5The Province of Education. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
PP- 4-S- 

®Jbid., p. 14. 
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alumni for the college is a subject for 
sophisticated, if tolerant, amusement. 
The successful business man or indus- 
trialist is a pariah per se. 

Perhaps socially shortsighted, I 
take no comfort from the frequent 
polls of student opinion that seem 
to reflect a prevailing political philos- 
ophy toward governmental responsi- 
bility for the solution of all social and 
economic problems, with lessening 
dependence upon individual initiative 
and the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. The confiscation and destruc- 
tion of private means which have been 
the source of benefaction to colleges 
and universities, even as a state- 
university man, I cannot understand 
as a campus creed. To smile at 
sentimentality is one thing; to sneer 
at loyalty, another. 


THE thirty-five national organ- 
izations pushing at the campus 
gates to proselyte youth, mentioned 
by President Coffman, I suggest that 
we add the American Alumni Council 
as a thirty-sixth, working through the 
college itself from within, but this will 
be no group “against” anything. 
Here will be an organization, genu- 
inely interested in the education of 
young people and in the means of 
education. It will stand for what 
the colleges and universities them- 
selves represent: the progressive train- 
ing of youth in positive directions and 
the protection of academic integrity. 
We remember the Latin root of the 
word alumnus—the verb, alere, to 
nourish—a word that must work in 
both directions; the nourishment by 
the college of alumni-to-be, and the 
nourishment of the college by alumni. 
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This latter the American Alumni 
Council, in a quarter-century of 
notable ‘achievement, has intelligently 
undertaken and developed. It is the 
former—the nourishment by the col- 
lege of the alumni-to-be—which we 
can no longer take for granted and for 
which we must more consciously 
contrive a program in which our 
administrations and faculties must be 
indispensably enlisted. 

In these twenty-five years the Coun- 
cil can claim two notable accomplish- 
ments. The first is the progressive 
formulation and perfection of the 
techniques of alumni organization 
and support. This has been a big 
job, largely empirical over the years, 
but sustained by an idealism and 
philosophy that have not succumbed 
to the specious and shoddy, John 
Tunis and his ilk to the contrary. 

The second is the enlightened and 
energetic sponsorship of the whole 
enterprise of “alumni education.” 
I do not appraise this so highly merely 
as an adjunct of the adult-education 
movement in this country, although 
it is sufficiently significant as such. 
It seems to me vital because of the 
double challenge it presents—the chal- 
lenge to the colleges to undertake a 
continuing commitment for educa- 
tional inspiration and assistance to 
their alumni; and the challenge to the 
alumni to achieve a new kind of 
alumniship based on a continuing 
comradeship with their colleges in 
keeping on learning! 

It is in that kind of relationship, | 
am convinced, that the alumni can 
most fully attain the right of real 
proprietorship in the ay and 
future of their institutions. A pro- 
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prietorship rooted only in the past 
and looking always backward may be 
rich in sentiment, helpful materially 
in money, and valuable in services of 
one kind and another, but it lacks 
something vital and self-starting and 
self-renewing. It does not give us 
insight and understanding as to the 
changing college or university of 
today, what it is thinking and doing— 
and it does not give us vision of what 
the college or university of tomorrow 
might be or ought to be. 

As we come back to the campus to 
learn; or as the campus reaches out in 
the effort to help us accomplish, 
through knowledge and inspiration 
and encouragement, the things we 
need to know and do in our work, our 
leisure, and our community activities, 
we alumni will have the chance to 
renew the intellectual enthusiasms 
that gripped us in college days and to 
know the thrill of new ones. The 
business of the college and university 
is learning, and in our own renascence 
of learning, in whatever degree, we 
shall come to understand and appreci- 
ate the Alma Mater anew; and will 
know better how to serve her, which 
is what alumni really want to do. 


AY we not launch the new 
quarter-century with a new 
challenge to our colleges? Cannot 
the American Alumni Council cham- 
pion the cause of cultivating intelli- 
gent alumni attitudes in the crucial 


undergraduate years before com- 
mencement? How often it is the 
obvious that is overlooked! The 


project of post-collegiate education 
was not one the Council could itself 
undertake. Our contribution lay in 
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making the colleges sensible of the 
need. So with “the incubation and 
nurture of alumni-to-be,” we can aid 
only in awakening the awareness of 
our administrations and faculties to 
the need of a planned program with 
explicit techniques to reach an objec- 
tive too much taken for granted. 

The faculties will respond, gener- 
ously and ingeniously, to leadership in 
this direction—just as they have 
responded with enthusiasm and effect- 
iveness to the “alumni college” appeal. 
Much is now being done in many 
institutions, formally and informally. 
Most freshman-week schedules list 
sessions intended to create insti- 
tutional understanding and pride, in 
some degree. There are courses for 
Seniors in some colleges, like that at 
Dartmouth, designed to give the 
graduate a knowledge of the history 
and traditions and purposes of the 
college. The atmosphere of inter- 
collegiate athletics is helpful, although 
there is little enough conscious coach- 
ing—and this is surprising—to build 
long-time loyalty. Undergraduate 
activities and organizations often aid, 
but in a superficial and undirected way. 

The crying need is for an integrated 
campus program—one that is in the 
mind of the president and deans and 
on the mind of the teaching staff. 
The Council should survey, with char- 
acteristic thoroughness, every effort 
and device and technique on every 
American campus which might be 
used or adapted elsewhere. Each 
college should evaluate its own possi- 
bilities, appraise its own assets, initiate 
new approaches as a consistent, co- 
ordinated, and continuous agendum. 

As he has always been, the teacher 
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will be the agent of success or failure. 
Except through him no worth-while 
goal is ever reached. Except he be 
an evangel, few souls will be saved. 
Growing academic emphasis on the 
individuation of instruction and cur- 
riculums, and the rise of the personnel 
and guidance viewpoint in higher 
education, will help to make faculties 
more malleable to our ends. Interest 
in the individual student is at the 
heart of the old liberal-arts tradition, 
still the strongest historic influence in 
undergraduate education—and to the 
extent that it can be restored and 
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enhanced by a new conversion of the 
faculty the building of better alumni. 
to-be will be strengthened. 

“Music,” Walt Whitman said, “is 
what awakens from you when you are 
reminded by the instruments.” Each 
listener will hear in proportion to the 
enrichment of his ear by previous 
study and appreciation. So, too, the 
sound of campus chimes or chapel 
bell—heard in alumni remembrance 
through the years—will evoke not only 
sentiment but significant response in 
proportion to the well-planned contri- 


bution of the college. 
[Vol. IX, No. s] 








a How Much Do Faculty 
Members Read? 
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ince A Numerical Summary of Professorial Reading in One Institution 


THE ACADEMIC MIND 
A Play 


ein | 
tri- | 


Scene: A biologist intent on Pratt’s “History of Music”; a registrar laughing 
over Erskine’s “The Influence of Women and Its Cure’’; a Dean of Women eagerly 
reading Mitchell's “Gone with the Wind,” with Anne Lindbergh’s “North to the 
Orient” and Fowlers’ “Consumer’s Co-operation” waiting; a sociologist with 
Allen’s “‘ Anthony Adverse” and Duranty’s “I Write As I Please’”’; a mathematician 
perusing Cushman’s “ But for Her Garden,” with Carroll’s “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
and Enckins’ “ The Toy-Maker”’ easily at hand; a chemist immersed in Tarkington’s 
“Penrod and Sam,” with White's “The Long Rifle” and Sabatini’s “ Scaramouche” 
completed; a physiologist with works of James Joyce, Woollcott, D. H. Lawrence, 
Clarence Day, Wodehouse, and others—more than forty in all, besides a dozen 
tomes in his own field—piled about him; a group of men in law interested in legal 
volumes only; a dentist and a musician conversing sans any books; an engineer 
beside a table heaped with samples on teaching, city planning, Hilaire Belloc, 
John Dewey, Walter Lippmann, and the like—twenty-five in all; a Romance-language 
teacher with two volumes in English out of a total of twenty-eight; a history instructor 
reading reports on training for the bar in the United States and Canada, and a report 
on dental education; while an athletic coach studies writer's signals in fourteen 


diversified fields. 





HE following request was sent 

to the several members of the 
faculty of a university which 

for obvious reasons shall be unnamed: 


This is a personal request that is being 
sent to each member of the faculty of the 
University of. . Your cooperation 
in making a prompt reply will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Please list below the correct titles and 
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names of authors of all the books you 
have read since January I. 


December 10 President 
I, os oy cin eked ade ie 
PEGE. 0. ccwawdeeweans utes 

Please sign here.............. 


Usable replies were received from the 
several divisions of the University in 
the following numbers: College of 
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Liberal Arts, 49; School of Medicine, 
26; School of Dentistry, 10; School of 
Law, 5; School of Engineering, 15; 
School of Music, 9; additional, 7; a 
total of 121. Classified according to 
rank, there were in that total 35 pro- 
fessors, 20 associate professors, 33 
assistant professors, and 33 below the 
rank of assistant professor. Two pro- 
fessors, one assistant professor, and 
three below that rank reported no 
books read. One assistant professor 
topped the list with more than 110 
books. The median for assistant 
professors was the greatest, 24 books. 
The median for professors and associ- 
ate professors was 14; for those below 
assistant professor, 13. 

Distributing the total number 
according to the different ages of the 
individuals, we find that no books 
were reported read by two persons 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty years, by one between thirty- 
six and forty, by two between forty- 
one and forty-five, and by one between 
sixty-one and sixty-five. Of all who 
reported 50 or more books read, 15 per- 
sons were under fifty years of age; of 
those who reported over 75 read, 
4 persons were thirty-five or under; 
and the two persons who reported 
the largest number—one more than 
g6 and one more than 110—were 
thirty years of age or less. The age- 
group which makes the best showing 
is the one thirty-six to forty years of 
age, composed of 35 persons, with a 
median of 21 books. In the group as 
a whole there is a marked tendency 
for persons of greater age to read fewer 
books. The place of greatest reading 
activity is unmistakably among the 
youngest faculty members. 
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MONG the 49 persons in the 
faculty of the College of Liberal 
Arts, volumes reported by individuals 
range from 3 to 57, with 2 at the 
first figure, and 11 with 50 or more 
each. It is impossible to conceive 
how any member of a college faculty 
can read as few as 3 books in twelve 
months and live comfortably in his 
academic community. Either he is 
intellectually dead, or his academic 
community is entirely lacking in 
stimulation. Just what the minimum 
per person should be the writer does 
not have any idea. Perhaps there is 
none. It may, for example, be reason- 
able to expect that a teacher of any 
literature will need to read more than 
a teacher of mathematics. 
Twenty-three faculty members re- 
port no volumes of fiction read, and 
only six report that they have read 
poetry—from one to four volumes 
each. Books in foreign languages 
were reported read by only five, with 
a total of thirty read by one person 
with the rank of instructor. 
President Wriston in his book, The 
Nature of a Liberal College, recently 
said that “aside from the faculty, the 
most important single instrument of 
instruction in the college is its library. 
The character of the library and the 
temper and methods of its adminis- 
tration have much to do with the 
liberal quality of the education 
the students achieve.” Certainly the 
character of a library and its temper 
are materially influenced by faculty 
members, who are supposed to be 
familiar with its content and pur- 
poses, but how can a college faculty 
member gain or even retain such 


1Appleton, Wisc.: Lawrence College, 1937. p- 64 
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familiarity by reading three or even 
five books a year? Significantly, the 
faculty member in the entire uni- 
versity reporting the greatest number 
of volumes read was an assistant 
professor of English with 111 books 
to his credit. 

The Medical faculty members re- 
ported from 2 to 86 books each, the 
latter number being reported by an 
assistant professor. In the field of 
the medical sciences, the number of 
volumes read is not as reliable a 
criterion as in most other fields. 
Some of the materials of greatest 
value are to be found in current 
magazines, including foreign issues, 
and in monographs which can hardly 
be classed as volumes. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the most voluminous 
readers are the most widely read. 
They seem not to be satisfied with 
being informed in their own fields 
only. Their minds seem more than 
usually assimilative. The one who 
reported 86 volumes read 36 in his 
own field, 34 in fiction, and 15 general, 
besides one in a foreign language. 
Only one person, an assistant, reported 
no volumes at all as read. Only one 
other reported readings in foreign 
languages—1o volumes. Seven re- 
ported no fiction, and three, one 
volume each of poet y. 

The Dental faculty had its extremes 
also, zero to 38. On the whole, it 
made a showing much superior to 
that which common university opinion 
would seem to accord dental fac- 
ulty members. The majority reported 
more than 10 volumes read per person. 
On the other hand, it had the weakest 
spot in the entire list, a professor who 
reported not a single volume read 
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during the entire year. Nothing short 
of physical or mental handicap to a 
degree sufficient to incapacitate one 
for faculty service could justify such 
a condition. Four of the Io read 
from one to five books of fiction each, 
but no one a volume of poetry. One 
had read two volumes in a foreign 
language. 

The Engineering faculty’s showing 
was neither the best nor the worst: 
The range was from 4 to 26 per 
person. Nine of the 15 had read a 
dozen or more volumes each. No one 
had read a volume of poetry, 8 of the 
15 had read fiction, but no one had 
read a volume in a foreign language. 

The Law faculty had a professor 
and an instructor each of whom 
reported no books read—not even a 
detective story! If the instructor 
was teaching all new courses, he 
might be excused for once, but the 
professor surely had no such alibi. 
One reported 4, and two, 13 volumes 
each. In the total faculty, no read- 
ings were reported of outside volumes 
related to the teaching work—none 
in fiction, poetry, or general reading, 
and none in a foreign language. How 
can any individual teach law for 
modern society and not immerse 
himself in contemporary affairs? 

In the Music faculty, 10 persons 
reported from no books to 33 volumes 
each. Fiction was reported read by 
6, poetry by none, foreign-language 
books by one, and general reading 
by all except the one who read none. 
The artist who desires to achieve and 
retain “his place in the sun” on a 
real university faculty today must 
show continued evidences of general 
culture and intellectual breadth of 
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interest, as well as distinction in his 
chosen field. The day of the brilliant 
but narrow person in music or art 
has passed for the modern university 
in America. 


OME faculty members under whose 

observation these facts and com- 
ments may come will immediately 
say that using the number of volumes 
read as a single index takes no account 
of teaching-load or research attempted. 
The answer to this is both yes and no. 
No direct account was taken of either 
of these features in the reports asked 
for from the faculty or in the handling 
of the data which these reports pro- 
vided. On the other hand, the per- 
sons who reported the largest amount 
of reading done were carrying just as 
heavy teaching-loads as those who 
reported few or even no volumes 
read; and among those reporting the 
largest number of books read are 
included some individuals carrying on 
as extensive research programs as 
any faculty members in the entire 
university. 

There are other aspects of this 
study that are much more vulnerable 
than the one just mentioned. It has 
already been said that the number of 
volumes read is by no means a wholly 
reliable measure of the total amount 
of reading done. It is further ad- 
mitted, as indicated in medicine and 
engineering and as is certainly also 
true in dentistry, that in some fields 
this criterion is probably a less reliable 
measure than it is in some others. 
But we do not know the relative 
values to give it in the respective 
fields. What is much more to the 
point is that “number of volumes” is 
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a standard widely used to ascertain 
library use and inferentially, if not 
directly, to ascertain the extra-book 
activity of students in higher educa- 
tion. Faculty members use the same 
base to extol or criticize students’ 
work or to indicate the support which 
the administration should give to the 
library and to research attempted by 
the faculty. In short, one concludes 
that there must be some merit in this 
unit of reference or it would not be 
so widely used. 

There is also a probable source of 
error in the wide range of values 


involved. Two volumes may be quite | 


unequal in size, in relative ease of 
mastery, in the importance of their 
respective contents. For this weak- 
ness, too, there is no present solution. 

Finally, several faculty members 
said that they did not report all that 
they had read in the period covered 
by the inquiry. 
that few reports were complete. In 
so far as it is true it tends to minimize 
the weight of this feature as a source 
of error in comparative findings. 

We can summarize by saying that 
on the whole the rank of a university 
faculty member seems to have little 
relation to the number of books he 
reads, except as his age increases with 
his rank, for there seems to be a real 
relation between age and number of 
volumes read. The amount dimin- 
ishes sharply after fifty. 

As far as this report gives evidence, 
faculty members tend strongly to be 
highly specialized in their reading. 
There is lack of evidence to indicate 
that many of them read for literary 
enjoyment or to keep themselves 
intelligent concerning the issues of 





It is probably true 
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wide import to society outside their 
own respective fields. 

There is a striking similarity between 
faculty members and their students in 
the number of books read. A few read 
none at all; most read some; many, a 
fair amount; and a few, voluminously. 

There is an extreme paucity of 
poetry reading reported; there are 
many more volumes of general mate- 
rial read than there are of fiction; a 
very limited number of volumes are 


_ read in languages other than English. 


Most of the reading is directly related 
to the teaching job. 
Is there any significant relation 
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between teaching success and amounts 
of reading done by faculty members? 
If so, is there some justification in 
adhering to a given age-retirement 
time? Should the number and kinds 
of books read by a faculty member 
receive serious consideration when 
promotions and salary increases are 
to be decided? What should be done 
for those faculty members who read 
little or none at all? How far is it 
the responsibility of a university to 
provide reading materials exclusively 
for its faculty members? 

These are a few of the questions 


suggested by this study. sid SE a 
ol. IX, No. 5 











F unctions of a Bureau of 
Institutional Research 


By COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 


Some Illustrations Taken from the Experience of the University of Illinois 


EACHERS and administra- 

tive officers of colleges and 
universities are rightfully dis- 

turbed by most attempts to measure 
the processes of higher education with 
such tools as the clock-hour or credit- 
hour load and the cost of various 
units of instruction. They are sus- 
picious of judgments based on ratios 
between staff and students, between 
maintenance and teaching, and espe- 
cially between teaching and research. 
Such data continue, however, to be 
published. Some of the reports make 
it appear that a statistical cross 
section of a large university will give 
all the data that are needed for wise 
administrative control, for the budget, 
for proper perspective on educational 
policies, and for an overview of the 
operations of an institution as a whole. 
The difficulty, however, may not 
lie in the data at all. It may lie in a 
complete failure to use the data as a 
means to an end, the end being 
thoroughly educational in intent and 
outcome. During self-appraisal, both 
on the side of teaching and research 
and on the side of operation and 
budget, there must be accurate points 
of reference. Statistical data on 
teaching-load and costs sometimes 
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supply these points of reference, 
They are easy to get. They may 
cover almost every phase of institu- 
tional operation. They supply sturdy 
foundations for a type of self-appraisal 
which might well earn the respect of 
every thoughtful student of university 
administration. 

The Bureau of Institutional Re- 
search of the University of Illinois 
was erected on these foundations. 
From the very first it has served as a 
fact-finding agency directly respon- 
sible to the president. All of its 
work has been shaped and formed by 
the general principle that the cold 
data of statistical analysis can be 
brought to life in the arts of teaching 
and learning, in the field of research, 
in many phases of public service, and 
in an immediate awareness of the 
shifting balances that are being struck 
across the whole frontage of uni- 
versity operation. 

The test of this assertion must be 
found in a frank review of what can 
be done with the more common data 
about staff, students, and budgets. 
This is not the place to present the 
data, but some comments can be 
made on the way in which they can 
be used. In most institutions, figures 
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on enrollment can be found in the 
registrar's office while figures on the 
budget can be found in the comp- 
troller’s office. Like the University 
of Illinois, many institutions use semi- 
annual faculty reports for data on the 
staff and on students and courses. 
It should be the task of some special 
agency to relate these several sets of 
data in a meaningful way and to 
judge the outcomes with the left eye 
on the cold figures and the right eye 
on the vital arts of teaching, learning, 
andresearch. The Bureau of Institu- 
tional Research at the University 
of Illinois serves as a co-ordinating 
agency of this type. 

As a first instance, let us take a 
set of typical data that can be secured 
about almost any academic depart- 
ment. It is easy to determine the 
size of its staff (full-time equivalent), 
the average number of registrations 
per staff member, the average number 
of instructional units, the average 
clock-hour load, the average credit- 
hour load, the average cost in dollars 
per registration, and the average cost 
in dollars per instructional unit. 


ROM such data one can select 

departments which are doing 
essentially the same type of work but 
which vary widely in load or in cost. 
As a case in point we may suppose 
that the number of registrations per 
staff member in Department A is 
twice as large as it is for B. If 
Department A carries 72 registra- 
tions, 253 instructional units, and 21 
clock-hours per staff member, while 
Department B carries 43 registrations, 
170 instructional units, and 18 clock- 


hours per staff member, it might be 
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easy to conclude that the budget of 
Department A should be cut approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. Similar adjust- 
ments might be ordered on the premise 
that the data for departments doing 
essentially the same type of work 
should be brought to about the same 
standard. 

It should be clear at once, however, 
that such data can mean almost 
nothing at all unless they are richly 
clothed with studies of the types of 
work that are being done in each 
department. The requirements made 
by curricular and course sequences, 
the ratios between undergraduate 
and graduate instruction, the quan- 
tity and quality of research, and the 
value of a given program for the cul- 
tural, agrarian, industrial, and social 
life of the state served by the institu- 
tion in question should be shown. 

In the second place, it is equally 
clear that data about a department 
as of today are the last points in 
trends which cover a long period of 
years. Each department has had a 
history. In many institutions, com- 
parable data can be found for most 
features of university operation, teach- 
ing, and research over a long period of 
years. The significance of data of 
this type lies in the fact that, instead 
of a cross-sectional appraisal of the 
work of an institution as of some 
single year, a co-ordinating bureau 
can achieve a genetic view of its 
growth. It can secure a record of 
what the board of trustees, the 
president, the deans and directors, 
and the heads of departments have 
thought and done about the uni- 
versity. Every action on the budget, 
every decision on educational policy 
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and the aims or purposes of each 
division easily leave their marks on 
time-wise pictures of what the uni- 
versity has been and on what it now is. 

A clear picture of this fact ought to 
be found in any set of data which 
show just what it means to look at a 
given division of a university from a 
time-wise point of view. The prob- 
lem is simply this. Let us assume 
that, in 1935-36, Department B had 
a staff of 17 persons. This staff 
carried a teaching-load of 143 registra- 
tions per staff member, 492 instruc- 
tional units per staff member, 12 
clock-hours, and 14 credit-hours per 
staff member. The cost for registra- 
tion was $12 and for each instructional 
unit, $3.90. What has been the 
history of each one of these items? 
How do they look when they are 
compared with the situation a year 
ago or ten years ago? How do they 
look when they are compared with 
the averages for the department for 
the entire period for which data are 
available? 


HE answers to these and other 

questions can be found in any 
data which cover a period of years 
and which are computed so as to be 
directly comparable. But as soon as 
the data are found they excite a great 
variety of questions. What year 
should be accepted as the standard 
for a department, or should there be 
any standard at all? The answer 
is that the time-wise trends of a 
department constitute the only ap- 
proach to a set of standards for 
teaching-load that ought to be used 
in the appraisals of the budget of a 
department. This proposition is not 
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based on a fiat from any adminis. 
trative officer. It emerges from the 
actual practices of a department and 
of the dean of the college concerned, 
but always within the limits of the 
budget. Let us say that, in actual 
practice, the teaching-loads of Depart- 
ment B have actually stood at about 
1$0 registrations for each staff mem- 
ber. In the same way, other averages 
for other departments stand at a level 
which is often characteristic of them 
over a long period of years. It 
would be folly to suppose that each 
department should be forced to accept 
a number of registrations per staff 
member which is uniform throughout 
the institution. It would be even 
greater folly to suppose that a depart- 
ment which has recognized about 60 
registrations per staff member as a 
suitable load for a long period of 
years should be forced to raise its 
average number of registrations per 
staff member to go, 100, or IIO on 
the basis of statistics alone. On the 
other hand, however, if it can be 
shown that a given department, say 
Department A, has operated on a 
basis of about 60 registrations per 
staff member for a considerable period 
of years, this average number might 
be accepted as a guide to a suitable 
standard for the Department. In 
such a case, a Bureau of Institutional 
Research might very well ask ques- 
tions about any marked departures 
from averages which have been set by 
the departments themselves. 

It would be a serious mistake, 
however, to conclude that any division 
of the university should be “‘cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confin’d” by its previous 
history. Instead of speaking of stand- 
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ard loads and costs, we ought to 
speak of points of reference which 
serve this main purpose that they 
excite questions and guide discussion. 
If the time-wise data from a depart- 
ment reveal trends away from a 
flexible average, responsible officers 
ought, perhaps, to know the reasons. 
The data will not supply these 
reasons. They merely suggest where 
and when new educational practices 
are being adopted. 


N EVEN clearer instance of the 
danger of creating standards is 
furnished by studies on the per- 
centages of efficiency in the use of 
classrooms. Let us say that the 
average efficiency stood at §4.7 per 
cent in the first semester of 1928-29. 
This figure means that, if all of the 
available classrooms were in use 
eight hours a day for five and a half 
days, a level of use which would equal 
100 per cent, then the actual use was 
only 54.7 per cent or a little over 
half of the maximum. It is easy to 
see, however, that no set of classrooms 
could be used eight hoursaday. The 
reasons are so obvious that they need 
not be recited. This means that the 
figure of 54.7 per cent is not a standard, 
and it means, also, that there is no 
other figure which could be used as a 
standard. The figure of 54.7 per 
cent, however, has a history. In the 
case being cited, it is known that, 
from the first semester of 1928-29 
to the second semester of 1934-35, 
there was a fairly steady decline in 
the relative efficiency of classrooms. 
A slight increase during the last 
three semesters is to be attributed, in 
part, to the pressure of increasing 
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enrollments. If we were to take the 
efficiencies from 1923-24 to 1929-30 
as a possible point of departure, a 
point which has been created by 
current practices, then it seems reason- 
able to suppose that, in the near 
future, an increase in efficiency of 
from 12 to 1§ points might be 
requested. If this cannot be done, 
the administration ought to know 
why it cannot be done. 

It does not follow from these 
comments that all data as of some 
particular moment in the ongoing 
life of the university have no mean- 
ing. This point can be illustrated 
by data concerning the percentages 
of instruction given to Seniors, Juniors, 
Sophomores, Freshmen, unclassified 
students, graduate students, law stu- 
dents, and library students for any 
given year or semester. In an actual 
case it was found that professors gave 
8 per cent of the total amount of 
instruction given to Freshmen; associ- 
ate professors, 6 per cent; assistant 
professors, 9 per cent; associates, 14 
per cent; instructors, 13 per cent; and 
assistants, 50 per cent. The data 
show that assistants gave 28 per cent 
of all of the instruction given in the 
university, and that they gave 2 per 
cent of the total amount of instruction 
given to graduate students. 

Here again, we are dealing with 
data which stand at this end of a 
time-wise picture of the situation in 
the University of Illinois as a whole. 
In this instance, however, a single 
set of data taken out of a series of 
trends is full of significance, for the 
large amount of instruction at all 
class levels being carried by assistants 
could well be a source of earnest 
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questions about the quality of the 
work that is being done. 

As a second instance of the way in 
which static data, that is, data which 
hold true as of some particular 
moment in the ongoing processes of 
an institution, will serve as a source 
of questions, we may compare two 
departments in terms of the dis- 
tribution of the staff according to 
rank, the distribution of the amount 
of instruction given by each rank, 
and the distribution of the total 
amount of instruction carried by the 
department in terms of levels of 
instruction, that is, in terms of the 
ratio between graduate, senior, junior, 
sophomore, and freshman teaching. 
Let these data concern departments 
which are doing fairly comparable 
types of work. In an actual case it 
was found that, in one department, 
46 per cent of the total staff was made 
up of professors, whereas in another 
department, only 11 per cent of the 
staff was made up of professors. In 
the first department, Io per cent of the 
staff held the rank of assistant, 
whereas in the other, 66 per cent of 
the staff held the rank of assistant. 
In the one case, 46 per cent of the 
staff was carrying 50 per cent of the 
total amount of instruction given by 
the department. In the other case, 11 
per cent of the staff was giving 4 per 
cent of the instruction. Of the total 
amount of instruction in the first 
department, 7 per cent was at the 
graduate level. Other figures show 
that this department was able to use 
its more experienced men rather 
freely at the undergraduate level, 
while the second department had 
entrusted more than three-fourths of 
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its undergraduate instruction to assist. 
ants. Data of this sort raise impor. 
tant questions about the quality of 
teaching at various levels in different 
departments. 

We may conclude that there are 
times when a set of data which 
describe the situation in a university, 
as it is today, will serve as a point of 
origin for intelligent questions about 
teaching operations. In general, how- 
ever, these and all other data increase 
in value when their history is known. 
They must be viewed in their time. 
wise or genetic aspects. It follows 
that there are no fixed standards 
which can be made to apply to a 
university as a whole. On the con- 
trary, the previous history of a 
department, that is, records of its 
own previous actions and of the 
actions of the president regarding it, 
lay the basis for proper judgments. 
But departments are not isolated 
units; their history and their present 
practices are caught up in the history 
and the present practices of the uni- 
versity as a whole. What, then, can 
be said about the whole pattern of 
work in an institution? How does 
each part fit with the other parts? 
Where can the proper data be found 
for an overview of a university as 
a whole? 


HERE are a great many ways in 

which the extent and complexity 
of this problem might be illustrated. 
It touches such matters as the 
autonomy of the colleges, the way in 
which departments fit into the total 
program, the extent to which duplica- 
tion of course offerings may be 
defended, the predictions that can 
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be made about future enrollments, 
the relation of these predictions to a 
building program, and the relation of 
the whole frontage of teaching and 
research to the present and future 
needs of the state. 

As a sample of data which give an 
overview of an institution as a whole, 
we may take a set of indexes known 
as indexes of staff maturity. By the 
phrase “staff maturity” we mean 
that a ratio can be found between the 
number of professors, associate pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, associates, 
instructors, and assistants in a college 
or department which will serve as an 
index of the average rank or maturity 
of the division in question. If one 
department has a large number of 
men at the upper ranks, its indexes 
of maturity will be high. Likewise, if 
another department has a large num- 
ber of men at the lower ranks, its 
indexes of maturity will be low. 

In a set of data covering this point 
it was found that one division gave 
indexes which hovered just above and 
just below 50 per cent. Another 
division gave indexes which were high. 
Still another division gave indexes 
that were less than half the average 
for the institution as a whole. So 
much for the facts; but what do the 
facts mean? Howshould they be used? 

As a first instance, we may compare 
divisions A and C. There were only 
two departments in Division A whose 
indexes of maturity were as high as 
the average for Division C, and there 
were no departments in Division C 
whose indexes were as low as the 
average for Division A. And yet all 
of the work done in Division A was 
like that done in both C and D, which 
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also had high indexes of maturity. It 
ought to be clear that these com- 
parisons lead to questions about the 
over-all relations between depart- 
ments and divisions. To be sure, 
no one would be so foolish as to 
suppose that all divisions should 
stand at the same level of maturity. 
But at what level of maturity should 
they stand? Do data of this type 
reveal a healthy situation and can all 
of the administrative actions which 
have led to them be defended, or 
should the administration embark 
at once on a series of actions which 
would change the relationships that 
now obtain? The answer to these 
questions cannot be found in tables 
and charts. They cannot be found 
in statistical data at all. They must 
be found in an appraisal of the 
educational policies which lead to 
data. The data merely tell where 
questions ought to be asked. 


OW we may try to summarize 

the more important premises 
which ought to guide a bureau of 
institutional research in its collection 
and use of statistical data. It is 
worth repeating that genetic data 
quite alter the vexing problems of 
standards for teaching-load, for units 
of expense, and for ratios between 
teaching and research, teaching and 
general expense, large and small 
classes, and all other fixed or static 
measures of efficiency. Those who 
jump into the dynamic processes of a 
university from the outside are lost, 
unless they can establish a set of 
fixed standards; but a time-wise view 
of teaching operations shows clearly 
enough that there can be no fixed 
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standards for such complex organs. 
If there are any standards at all, they 
are suggested by the previous history 
of each division of the whole. These 
divisions, and even single courses, 
have been shaped by combined 
wisdom in the limits of the budget, 
and it is just their shape or form 
that is brought to light by the curves 
and tables that may be assembled. 
The shape or form they will have in 
the future must depend on a common 
awareness of what each division is 
doing and of what each officer thinks 
the university ought to be doing. 

It follows that, except for those 
who invite a recital of the facts, it is 
not the function of a bureau of 
institutional research to answer ques- 
tions. On the contrary, its chief 
function is to ask questions. It 
should know the history of the insti- 
tution as a whole, of each of the 
parts, of its student body, of the 
rapid shifts in the teaching-loads, of 
its expenses, and of its courses. It 
should know something about the 
history of the cultural, agrarian, 
industrial, and social arena in which 
the university is placed and to which 
it must render its services. Within a 
few days after the beginning of each 
semester, a bureau can know where 
sudden changes in any of these items 
have occurred, and these changes 
alone, or when they are a part of a 
trend, ought to excite questions. 
These questions, addressed to the 
persons concerned through the presi- 
dent of the university, can have but 
one purpose, to keep the administra- 
tion constantly aware of what it is 
doing and why it is doing it. And 
these comments apply to matters of 
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educational policy. The data col. 
lected by a self-appraising agency do 
not often answer any questions of edu- 
cational policy, but they are always 
a fruitful source of questions. It 
seems fair to say that the questions 
already asked and those which, if a 
university is to be alive at all, must 
be asked at every moment of its 
growth, can be put into a more exact 
form and supplied with a _ better 
factual background than is possible 
where no data at all are available. 
This is true, in part, because of the 
cold data that can be assembled and, 
in part, because a bureau can abstract 
the literature on higher education and 
clothe the data with comments on the 
educational principles involved. 


INALLY, there is the problem of 

the relation of the parts of the 
university to the university as a 
whole. Men of good will acting as 
heads and deans and directors are 
always dealing with this problem 
within the limits of the budget and 
under the guidance of the president, 


who, more than any other person, | 


must equate the whole pattern of 
work against the hopes and ambitions 
of students and against the social 
needs of the time. Here again the 
wishes and the considered judgments 
of all concerned have created a time- 
wise picture of each university as a 
whole. If a bureau of institutional 
research can see in this picture a lack 
of balance, a distorted perspective, a 
doubling of effort, or an actual 
omission, the questions that are asked 
do not imply that the answer is to be 
found in statistical data alone. Now, 
as always before, there are officers and 
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committees whose duty it is, while not 
being unmindful of the interests of 
each division of the university, to 
balance out these interests in a com- 
plete pattern of teaching and research. 
Some of the data for an overview of 
the university as a whole can be found 
in a bureau; but the daily re-creation 
of the university must depend upon 
the foresight, the courage, and the 
wise judgment of each of its duly 
constituted officers. 

That a large and complex institu- 
tion should know from day to day 
just what it is doing is not, perhaps, 
subject to question. The danger lies 
not in knowing too much but in 
knowing it through ratios and per- 
centages alone; yet it is clear that 
ratios and percentages constitute an 
objective record of what all of the 
persons concerned have really thought 
and done about manifold interests, 
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teaching and research, course offer- 
ings, use of buildings, extension, and 
at some points, even public relations. 
A post mortem of statistical measures, 
however, is not enough. After the 
administration knows what it has 
done in the past and even while 
looking at the present in terms of the 
past, it must keep an eye on the 
future. It must try to anticipate 
what the effects of its present actions 
will be on the teaching and research 
and on the budget of tomorrow. 
Otherwise, a large university will 
simply move on toward unplanned 
bigness. This is not legislation by 
sums, by ratios, or by percentages; it 
is only tapping one of many resources 
for a complete picture of what a 
university is trying to do in its depart- 
mental meetings, in the meetings of 
its special committees, and in the 
executive actions of its president. 
[Vol. IX, No. s} 








The Closing Door 


By RAYMOND L. KENDALL 


The Restrictions of the Traditional Purposes of the New England Colleges 
as Training Grounds for Teachers 


ANIFESTATIONS of change 
M usually appear so subtly and 

so gradually that frequently 
the period of transition is over before 
those most intimately concerned are 
fully aware of the true significance of 
the contemporary movements. The 
colleges of New England appear to be 
in just such a position at the present 
time, for to anyone interested in the 
work of teacher-training in the New 
England liberal-arts colleges, the ex- 
tension of the authority of the state 
departments of education, the increas- 
ing demands of certification require- 
ments, and the growth and expansion 
of state teachers’ colleges may well be 
taken to represent the manifestations 
of a change well on its way to con- 
summation. If one inquires how such 
a situation in New England becomes 
more a matter of concern than in the 
case of similar trends elsewhere, the 
answer must be that New Eng- 
land, in respect to this problem, is 
unique. Historically, geographically, 
economically, traditionally, New Eng- 
land is different. 

Educationally, the liberal-arts col- 
lege was the first institution in the 
field, and of the nine colleges founded 
in the country during the colonial 
period, four were found in these 


northeastern states. Harvard (1636), 
Yale (1701), Brown (1764), and Dart- 
mouth (1769) sent forth a steady 
stream of men who became the 
leaders in religion, law, medicine, 
politics, and education, and these 
graduates founded new colleges, organ- 
ized academies, and in every way 
made their Alma Maters a vital and 
indispensable element in the lives of 
these six states. The public schools 
and academies, following the colleges 
as they did, naturally drew their 
teachers from the college graduates. 
There was, in fact, no other source, 
for during the hundred-year period 
which marked the rise and decline 
of the academy, the extension of free 
public education, and the growth of 
the public high school, the liberal-arts 
colleges in these states had so grown 
in tradition, wealth, and enrollment 
that they completely dominated the 
educational scene. 

The first normal schools in the 
country were organized in Massa- 
chusetts in 1839, and from that time 
until the present, New England 
has accorded these institutions great 
respect as an essential factor in the 
maintenance of a satisfactory pro- 
gram of elementary education. Ex- 
cept in the work in special-subject 
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fields, however, there has never been 
a real demand or need for the exten- 
sion of the normal-school work to 
include the training of high-school 
teachers of the academic subjects, nor 
is there such a demand today. That 
this condition is in contrast to that 
existing in other parts of the country 
is indicated in the following quotation: 


The normal schools of the middle west 
have a somewhat different history. They 
were organized practically at the same 
time as the state universities and colleges, 
and consequently did not find their field 
of service limited. While unquestionably 
it was conceived that their function 
primarily was to serve the elementary 
schools, the situation in which they 
found themselves drew them into the 
broader line of activity. The colleges and 
universities were not meeting the need for 
trained teachers for the high school, and 
normal schools were called upon to supply 
the demand; consequently, without any 
predetermination on their part they ex- 
tended their curricula of training into 
the secondary field, and as a result in the 
middle west the normal schools from their 
beginning have trained a fair percentage 
of the teachers who have gone into the 
secondary schools. What has been true 
of the middle west has been true largely 
of the west and south.' 


That there has been no general need 
in New England for teachers’ colleges 
to train secondary teachers is per- 
haps best indicated by the slowness 
with which the organization came 
into legal existence, for it was not 
until 1920 that some of the normal 
schools in Massachusetts had their 
titles changed, although eighty-one 


“The Teachers College Movement,” The 
American Association of Teachers College Yearbook. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion], 1922. pp. jo. 
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teachers’ colleges existed elsewhere. 
And of the 156 such institutions 
accredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges in 1936, only 
two were found in this area. 


UCH is the situation as seen by 

the layman today, and, unfor- 
tunately, by some who should be 
quicker to recognize that things are 
not as they seem. For no longer is 
the normal school content to remain 
a normal school, nor does it see any 
necessity for avoiding duplication of 
effort and expenditure by restricting 
its activities to the training of ele- 
mentary teachers alone. Nor are the 
graduates of the liberal-arts colleges 
allowed to take up secondary-school 
teaching without first satisfying the 
certification demands of the state 
departments of education, demands 
which become more and more impossi- 
ble of fulfillment if course require- 
ments for degrees are also to be 
satisfied. What, then, are these forces 
which are tending to remove the 
liberal-arts colleges as sources of 
secondary-school teachers, and which 
may change the whole character of 
the teaching profession? Asa matter 
of fact, although there appear to be 
a number of influences, actually all 
originate in one place, the state office 
of education. 

One hundred years ago Horace 
Mann began his fight to make control 
and responsibility of education a state 
function, and, although state responsi- 
bility has yet to be fully assumed in a 
large part of the country, state 
authority is a widely accepted fact 
today. Strayer points out that this 
is a continually developing tendency, 
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and sets up a number of principles 
to govern such organization. It so 
happens that one state in this section 
stands out educationally as an excel- 
lent illustration of the effect of such 
centralization of authority, for in 
New England the New Hampshire 
State Board of Education incorporates 
these principles into its program to 
an extent perhaps not realized in any 
other body of school law in the United 
States, and evidence would seem to 
show that no state in the Union has 
at the present time a higher degree 
of centralization of authority and 
power in organization, administra- 
tion, and support of the public schools 
than has New Hampshire. In no 
state does the law, in general, give 
greater power to a state-wide author- 
ity to initiate, direct, and decide the 
educational policy and practice which 
are to affect each of the small local 
communities. And, in fairness, it 
might be said, aleo, that there is no 
better example of the effect upon 
educational attainment produced by 
different degrees of centralization of 
the common public schools than that 
which is to be found in the educational 
history of the state of New Hamp- 
shire. The effects of such authority 
operating through a period of fifteen 
years are now evident in that state. 
The state normal schools have be- 
come teachers’ colleges developed to 
a point where four-year programs 
with degrees are given, and regu- 
lar secondary teachers, as well as 
special secondary teachers, are trained. 
Standards of certification for all 
teachers and superintendents have 
been raised greatly, and today pro- 
spective teachers must meet certain 
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unyielding qualifications, which, incj- 
dentally, are advanced frequently. It 
naturally follows that these qualifi- 
cations may often be met most easily 
by attending a school or university 
under state control or advisement, 
Slowly but surely new teachers come 
to be drawn chiefly from local state- 
supported institutions, and just as 
surely graduates of institutions else- 
where are shut out. Figures taken 
from the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers point out how 
this state control of training and 
certification of secondary teachers is 
operating to place local output, for in 
1930-31 the percentage of new high- 
school teachers supplied by local 
normal schools or teachers’ colleges 
was 17.9 for New Hampshire, as 
compared with 6.4 for Maine, the New 
England state next highest. Inci- 
dentally, only one state in the Union, 
Colorado, exceeded New Hampshire 
in this respect. 

The state moves toward a point 
where it becomes self-sufficient in pro- 
ducing a supply of trained teachers, and 
having developed such a teacher- 
training program at public expense, 
the state board must justify the 
expenditure by utilizing its own 
product. In one fashion or another 
it does so. The implications of such 
a centralized authority to teacher- 
training colleges elsewhere become 
apparent. 


HE most potent force in the 
hands of the state office of educa- 
tion is the authority to regulate the 
issuance of teachers’ certificates, an 
authority which most of the New Eng- 
land departments of education possess. 
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With such power thus assigned, it is 
clear that the future of independ- 
ent teacher-training agencies depends 
more or less upon the good will of 
those in charge of the state program, 
for, conceivably, such an authority 
could limit certificates to grad- 
uates of its own institutions. A 
cursory examination of the certifica- 
tion regulations of these six states 
indicates clearly that some high 
barriers are in the making. The 
first common requirement for the 
secondary certificate is the Bachelor’s 
degree, but each state phrases the 
statement differently, some including 
degrees from teachers’ colleges, some 
making no distinction. Professional 
courses are listed, but the demands 
are far from uniform. Vermont and 
New Hampshire set twelve semester- 
hours as the minimum; Connecticut 
will certify with two hours only 
before service, provided two and four 
hours, respectively, are made within 
the next two years; Maine demands 
eighteen hours; Massachusetts permits 
four options ranging from three years’ 
experience to summer-school courses 
in service; while the requirements of 
Rhode Island are stated in terms of 
400 clock-hours! So far the college 
departments of education have been 
able to make the adjustments neces- 
sary to meet changing certification 
regulations, but now the end is in 
sight. The state departments of edu- 
cation can raise their requirements at 
will, thus overnight barring large 
groups of prospective teachers. Rhode 
Island with its 400 clock-hour require- 
ment in practice-teaching effectively 
shuts out the liberal-arts—college grad- 
uate from any immediate entry into 
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its teaching field. New Jersey does 
as much with its 150 clock-hour 
demand, for few, if any, liberal-arts 
colleges as now organized and equipped 
are in a position to certify honestly 
that amount of work. 

There are approximately fourteen 
thousand senior—high-school teachers 
in the six northeastern states, of 
whom ten thousand are in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. Should 
these two states be moved to require 
as much practice as Rhode Island 
and New Jersey now demand, the 
effect upon teacher placement from 
the liberal-arts colleges becomes obvi- 
ous. The college instructors in the 
field of education have been aware 
for some time of the position into 
which they are being forced, but 
officially the colleges have ignored 
the changing tide, and we approach 
the dénouement with a cast of three, 
namely, the normal schools and state 
teachers’ colleges, the state depart- 
ments of education, and a large 
group of excellent institutions which 
annually graduate many superior stu- 
dents who are potentially high-grade 
teachers. Whether or not the liberal- 
arts college will be able to maintain 
itself as a factor in the New Eng- 
land teacher-training program will be 
determined in terms of these agencies, 
and, although other methods might 
be mentioned, it is suggested that 
secondary-school teachers in the future 
may be trained in one of these several 
ways: by the private college acting 
independently, by the state in a state- 
controlled institution, by the state 
with a fifth-year probationary sys- 
tem, by the state and the private 
institution co-operatively, and by the 
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requirement of a fifth year of grad- 
uate work and practice-teaching. The 
answer may be found in one of these, 
or it may be found elsewhere, but there 
appear good grounds for believing 
that somewhere between these lies the 
ultimate solution. 


LTHOUGH the theory of “local- 
ism”’ opposes any great measure 
of state control of activities form- 
erly under complete control of local 
agencies, there has been a gradual 
breaking down of opposition because 
of a demonstrated inability of the 
local unit to perform these services 
without assistance, and in the field 
of public education the development 
of a supervisory program, the enact- 
ment of equalization laws, and the 
state control of teacher-certification 
are but a few of the signs of the 
movement toward an extension of 
administrative functions to embrace 
all matters relating to the training 
of public-school teachers, including 
the secondary or senior high-school 
instruction. One of the recommenda- 
tions regarding the supply of teachers 
and the demand for them as expressed 
in the National Survey reflects the 
thinking of some authorities on the 
subject. 


One essential step which must be taken 
by all of the states to reduce the over- 
supply of teachers is to curtail the 
present “overproduction” of teachers. 
This can be done by restricting the 
number of teachers educated and cer- 
tificated each year to approximately the 
number needed to provide for the neces- 
sary replacements, growth in the school 
population, and new educational services 
plus a small surplus for unexpected 
demands. Some of the ways in which 
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the number of teachers educated each 
year can be reduced are suggested for the 
consideration of those responsible in the 


States for the development and adminis. | 


tration of State programs for the educa- 
tion of teachers.? 


The recommendation goes on to 
say that the state should make up a 
list of accredited institutions, should 
allocate the number who will be 
certified, and should greatly restrict 
certificates. The several plans by 
which such a program might be 
carried out have been mentioned. 
That no institution will be able to 
continue in independent fashion is 
clear. The state teachers’ colleges 
will train a part of the secondary 
teachers, especially in the specialized 
fields, but there will be no great 
expansion of their plants or their 
programs, nor will the state depart- 
ments be likely to set up any plan 
of internship under their own immedi- 
ate direction. There remain, then, 
two methods of training which seem 
most likely to be used. These are 
the two which are now most widely 
current—the private college providing 
professional training during the four- 
year course, or a fifth-year program 
which culminates with a Master’s 
degree in education. As these plans 
now function, the only participation 
of the state is confined to the certifica- 
tion of the graduates. In the future, 
the state offices will take over a 
greater measure of supervision, per- 
haps even to the extent of actively 
directing the training program in the 
college. 


2Evenden, Edward S., et al. Teacher Personnel 
in the United States. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1933. p. 106 
— Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
Vol. 
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The liberal-arts college of New 
England now finds its position as a 
major source of high-school teachers 
seriously threatened by the rise of 
the state-supported and state-favored 
teachers’ college, on one side, by the 
state department of education and its 
weapons of certification, on another, 
and defended only by the frail bul- 
wark of tradition. Yet, at the present 
time, the liberal-arts college in that 
region is more than just another 
college. It is a tradition, and a list 
of the institutions there reveals such 
an array of old and well-known 
names that the indifference of the 
average Yankee to the teachers’ col- 
lege idea becomes clear, for in this 
area only a fifth larger than Illinois 
are found more than forty high-grade 
colleges and universities, one third 
of which are a century old. While 
age is not necessarily a virtue nor 
an index of quality, it is true that 
almost without exception these insti- 
tutions are securely established, both 
as to educational standing and as to 
their place in the mind of the New 
Englander. 


T HAS been pointed out that from 

earliest times the colonial colleges 
supplied teachers for the higher types 
of schools. This practice continued 
throughout the nineteenth century, 
and the college graduates passed into 
the high schools and academies in 
a never ceasing stream. Conditions 
changed, but some colleges had 
achieved a reputation for sending 
out “good” teachers, and with the 
increase in the number of high schools 
during the first of the twentieth 
century, more and more of their 
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graduates entered the field of sec- 
ondary-school teaching. The college 
administrations saw the need for some 
sort of professional approach, and 
departments of education grew up. 
Strangely enough, with formal admin- 
istrative recognition of teacher-train- 
ing as one function of the liberal-arts 
college, the general faculty acceptance 
of and interest in the function declined 
markedly. There may be several 
explanations of this change in atti- 
tude, but the fact remains, and it 
does not seem an exaggeration to say 
that the work in education is not 
highly regarded by many members of 
college faculties. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago this did not matter so 
much; today, it may make a great 
difference in the future of some of 
these institutions. A decade ago the 
graduate could find a teaching position 
and secure a certificate with or with- 
out benefit of professional courses; 
today, he finds them mandatory. 
Thus far these movements have 
been drifts rather than consciously 
directed steps, and have come about 
through the efforts of the various 
organizations to extricate themselves 
from the predicaments in which they 
were successively lost. Nor is there 
any evidence of a much clearer 
leadership, and in this fact lies the 
opportunity of the liberal-arts college. 
For far too long the stronger New 
England colleges have neglected to 
accord teaching, except at the college 
level, the respect it needed and 
deserved. Their alumni who took up 
teaching as a lifework were not placed 
among the group commonly desig- 
nated “our honored graduates” until 
they had passed from the classroom to 
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the more highly esteemed places 
in administration, when they were 
referred to as “educators.”’ The col- 
lege leaders should look at this 
problem in the light of its real 
importance to state and society, and 
they should realize that the high- 
school classroom teacher may be the 
real key to many of the vital issues 
of democracy and perceiving this, 
resolve to turn a larger share of the 
resources of their institutions toward 
an adequate program of teachers’ 
education than they have previously 
been willing to do. For, from where, 
if not from the educational institu- 
tions, should come the light that will 
lead us out of the educational fog in 
which we have been wandering for far 
too long a time? With that light 
might also come an increased regard 
for colleges as a source of practical 
leadership. The liberal-arts colleges 
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of New England have within their 
grasp the opportunity to create 
another New England Renaissance, 
this time in education. They might 
with the same stroke liberate educa- 
tion from the shadow of regimentation 
by state domination, and prove to the 
world that America’s faith in liberal 
institutions was a faith justified by a 
system of public education taught 
by independent thinkers, trained in 
colleges free of dogma. 

Whatever the final solution may 
be, and whether or not the liberal-arts 
college will be sufficiently in earnest 
to attack and to solve the problem, 
certainly “within all constructive 
thinking and planning for the im- 
provement of teacher-education either 
in State or Nation, the liberal- 
arts college should have a definite 
place.’ [Vol. IX, No. 3] 

3Evenden, op. cit., p. 142. 
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Artists and Audiences 


By ERWIN F. FREY 


The Lack of Appreciation Shown toward All Varieties of Creative Effort 


UNIVERSITY professor of 

fine arts recently assured me 

that the Elgin marbles in the 

British Museum were a lot of old 
stone as far as he was concerned. 
This opinion he confirmed by a 
second visit which came after an 
interval of two years. The professor 
in question easily comes within the 
class of sensitive and well-informed 
teachers. Countless others have prob- 
ably had similar experiences without 
the frankness of the fine-arts pro- 
fessor. If there is even a remote 
message to be had from the Elgin 
marbles, however, a fine-arts teacher 
should easily be a part of the audience. 
The importance of a wide audience 
in all creative fields was probably 
what Walt Whitman had in mind 
when he said, “to have great poets, 
there must be great audiences, too.” 
Now there are probably many 
trained teachers of the fine arts, as 
well as of other subjects, who have 
never had creative experiences in 
their respective fields and yet know 
their subjects from factual and tech- 
nical points of view. A creative 
worker, however, cannot function in a 
society without an _ understanding 
audience. The creator and audience 
interlock, and appreciation becomes 
a necessity. Artists and audiences 


become interchangeable, and the build- 
ing of an audience is an all-important 
function of the teacher in all fields. 

One of the most troublesome bar- 
riers to effective teaching is our 
inability to present the va>* +> .‘e- 
rial in any subject and so aha bhe 
individual student that he may build 
with the blocks we give him. If he is 
to function as a member of society, he 
should at least be armed with the 
necessary flexibility to adjust his 
capacities to changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Obviously, there 
is room for both the pygmy and the 
giant. In either case, he must have 
the stimulus, which we are unable to 
supply, if he is to function as a living 
part of a complex whole. 

Facts and knowledge, as they are 
offered to the student, become hin- 
drances without that indefinable pas- 
sion to use some of them in creative 
directions. Youth needs something 
in the form of a sieve as well as a 
diploma in order that the memory 
storerooms may be sifted, retaining 
that which may fit into its peculiar 
situation, building only with that 
which is usable and relevant. 

As far as his capacity to use dead 
material creatively in any field of en- 
deavor, and to instill a living quality 
into it, is concerned, the average Amer- 
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ican youth of today is creatively 
underweight, rickety as far as his spirit 
goes, and he consequently suffers from 
disorders of the outer and inner eye— 
all the direct result of a prolonged 
and specialized material diet. He is 
not stupid; he is a victim of circum- 
stance. If there is a vitamin potency 
in the nourishment deliberately offered 
the average student, we need no 
laboratory test to determine its low 
average. 

Probably the word artist should be 
more generally used to identify that 
rare individual who works or under- 
stands creatively in any field. He 
may or may not have to do with art. 
He may deal with words, medicine, 
law, or work in any medium. He 
is an artist when he takes certain 
facts in any field and rebuilds or 
reorganizes them until he presents 
us with a new living unit that works. 

Undoubtedly he must employ his 
whole being in the process. He uses 
traditions, his environment, and a 
force which appears to submit to the 
attack of the artist in his struggle to 
create or understand. Your artist 
in this sense employs a universal and 
abstract quality which coalesces with 
his complete effort. He presents us 
with a new creation, an invention, a 
theory, or a poem which makes other 
efforts appear futile by comparison. 
This instinct to create in any field 
exists in the consciousness of all in a 
semi-potential state. It can be de- 
veloped. The countless forms this 
sense or force takes do not separate 
the arts or sciences unless we investi- 
gate the surface and forget about the 
indefinable which makes all creative 
work live. The human mind cannot 
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entertain a more important guest than 
this pressure or urge to create. It 
sometimes remains for long periods 
in the individual, disappearing to 
recur at no predictable time. Often 
it is a hazardous form of courtship: 
to grow, it demands attention. 


HE outstanding performances of 
creative workers in all fields are 
not unlike the focusing of the sun’s 
rays by a magnifying glass. The 
knowledge and spiritual forces of a 
period are slowed down, concentrated, 
and passed through the creative 
worker, the lens of his period. Neither 
the artist nor the philosopher is able 
to explain this phenomenon of refrac- 
tion which does not obey the ordinary 
laws that light does. 
Again, spiritual forces are not unlike 


neutrons; they are not easily stopped. | 


You cannot collect abstract forces as 
you can knowledge and facts and 
place them in a library any more 
than you can fill a wine glass with 
neutrons. They slip right through 
the library and the wine glass, 
respectively, and are friendly only 
to those who understand the value 
of intangible qualities in all fields. 
These forces are the binders of all 
facts: the amount necessary is vari- 
able, and it is probably the failure to 
recognize this fact that drives us 
toward either extreme. 

If anything as unnamable as crea- 
tive effort could be defined, such a 
definition would indicate the existence 
of a single universal force, informing 
countless kinds of creative work. 
Tendencies today point toward less 
isolation of the phases of creative work. 

To call creative effort in any field 
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the final product of a universal force is 
to disentangle effort from the strictly 
visual and objective and to recognize 
jt as an indefinable only when it 
fuses with the whole of any effort 
and the medium used. The creative 
act in all fields is an experience which 
js inextricably bound to the present 
state of one’s whole being. 

If our horizons were not clouded 
with the mists of specific formulas, 
or if we were not the product of the 
same influences which produced them, 
we should not find it so difficult to 
recognize the importance of a force 
which we cannot label or catalogue. 
It probably would be relatively simple 
for us to see all creative effort as 
radiating from and acknowledging a 
single source. We should clearly see 
that there is little difference in the 
struggles of individuals in their varied 
fields for all are seeking self-realization 
from the same ultimate source. 

In our teaching of all the sub- 
divisions in art, science, and other 
fields, we have been analyzing the 
many parts of one lone force for 
several decades. Apparently there 
has been little or no realization that 
all these parts stem from the same 
universal force. The fact that we 
popularize our thought and set our- 
selves to believe that there is life in 
the dead parts—dead, when sepa- 
rated—simply makes real creative 
effort in any field still more difficult. 
We want to believe that there is life in 
each separate part, because it is so 
easy to control it and because it 
puts us in tune with whatever is in 
vogue. Few of us, for these reasons, 
think of a central living source. 

But is there finally any difference 
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in creative achievement? Does sci- 
ence, art, politics (the list is endless) 
each hold an area all its own? Is 
there no lens through which creative 
efforts in all fields can be seen to stem 
from one source? Assuredly the same 
initial force which functions for the 
scientist, functions also for the painter, 
poet, and composer. Agreement on 
this point, however, is never possible 
with technicians or intellectuals who 
develop methods and direct attention 
to results, having no concern with 
causative unity. The oneness of 
man’s powers, the source of his 
light, remains a fact despite the 
separate suns men see by in living 
their individual lives. 

For some strange reason the amazing 
creations of the artist in all fields have 
always stretched the mind beyond the 
limits of understanding. The final 
result, as a joint product of man’s 
efforts and a universal force, oversteps 
the limits of the rational and often 
succeeds best when it becomes irra- 
tional. No, the quality I am dis- 
cussing is not life, not nature; but the 
force which sustains a balance in life 
and nature is of the same force which 
makes it possible for the artist to 
make a living contribution in any 
field and by its eccentricities makes his 
efforts follow an irregular cycle. The 
same force also makes possible a com- 
plete understanding or appreciation. 

In our efforts to understand creative 
effort in any field most of us do not 
realize that creation and its accept- 
ance by others is a living, changing 
process which never ends. If it 
does end, and we are certain we know 
all about it, then there is no creation 
or understanding, but only agreement 
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with a fixed point of view. There is 
danger ahead when one is no longer 
a humble student. Few of us go far 
enough in our understanding. We 
stop at a half-way point, not realizing 
that understanding in any field is a 
regenerative process—when one goal 
is reached another appears. Intoler- 
ance never developed an understand- 
ing in any field, and it is the constant 
enemy of the creative worker. 

Most of the major contributions in 
science and art have been met with 
a solid wall of misunderstanding, 
opposed by large groups who have 
arrived at a fixed point or dead end. 
Creative effort for them finds its 
outlet in fashioning a deadly weapon 
out of ignorance to combat the 
creative artist in all fields. A creative 
effort, like its acceptance, is alive, 
changing, and varies only in the 
degree of its intensity. Each time 
it is different and varies with the 
individual, conditions, and circum- 
stances. Apparently one must be 
almost unaware of the mechanics and 
guiding principles when one creates 
or understands. 

It is not difficult to understand that 
when we consider the work of an 
artist in any field who has arrived 
at a fixed point, and then further 
complicate the situation by placing 
this effort before one who has also 
completed his education, we have 
the confusing phenomenon of two 
individuals placed together who do not 
understand the meaning of creative 
effort in any field. In this instance 
it is not an exaggeration to say that 
ignorance shakes hands with igno- 
rance. They parade knowledge and 
facts without the binder which makes 
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them live. They are not even re. 
motely related to artists. They finally 
become the artists’ most dangerous 
enemy. 

I am told that the early composers 
not only had to write the score, but 
had to trouble to find someone 
with sufficient vision and understand. 
ing to perform it sympathetically, 
The musician in this case had to 
re-create after the score was written 
before he had anything which might 
be called music. This is still true in 
the visual arts as well as in all fields of 
creative work. We are always search. 
ing for an understanding audience. 


WO things appear to have hap. 

pened to present-day thinking 
about creative work in any field: 
first, the tendency to isolate one form 
of creative effort from others and to 
consider it as a totally separate 
thing. The job is badly done if it 
demands complete isolation from other 
fields, and there is something of a 
reflection on the understanding of the 
individual who demands such isola- 
tion. Unless the scientist is blind to 
the meaning of science he cannot be 
entirely blind to certain values in art, 
religion, or philosophy. The reverse 
is also true of those who deal with 
so-called less factual subjects. This 
inability to carry over from one field 
to another is the most disturbing 
challenge that education eventually 
must consider. 

If one attempts to understand his 
own field as completely isolated from 
others, he is defeated before he starts. 
If one cannot in a general way accept 
other fields and sense the oneness of 
all creative effort, then one hardly 
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understands his own field, except from 
a factual or technical point of view. 
Any training which finally results in 
the complete isolation of one subject 
from another must fail from the 
standpoint of education, since no 
subject exists in isolation. It dies and 
we have a sterile, nonliving result. 

Even the most material subject 
must be immaterialized, sublimated 
into something related to an essence, 
before it is worth while or living. 
We should all be educated to recog- 
nize and assume the responsibilities of 
phenomena when they transcend the 
real and to bridge the gap between 
the material and spiritual. 

The second thing which has had 
much to do with our inability to 
understand the different fields of 
creative work is more intangible, but 
no less important. I shall call this 
the atrophy of the spiritual in the 
twentieth-century individual. From 
the standpoint of today such words as 
spiritual, metaphysical, or ideal mean 
little. Realistic though any material 
point of view appears to us today in 
denying anything which relates to 
the spiritual, such thinking is unreal- 
istic and does not draw its substance 
from the common ground of human 
action or effort. Imagination receives 
little stimulus from any but spiritual 
sources, and some philosophy must 
take the place of today’s thinking 
when it does not include the recog- 
nition of the spiritual forces in man. 
One need not become a mystic in 
order to deny the pessimism which 
leaves no room for any belief, which 
sees man in spite of the veneer of 
civilization as nothing more than 
sensuality and greed. 
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Whatever réle the spiritual plays 
when we create or completely under- 
stand, it improves only with use. 
For those who may find some diffi- 
culty in understanding what I mean 
by spiritual, let me say that I include 
all those intangible qualities in a 
creative experience—those qualities 
which are a part of our everyday 
experiences, those indefinables which 
make description difficult when we 
speak of a friend or a holiday. Some- 
times they are called insight, feeling, 
or rhythm. Whatever they are, they 
are a basic part of any vital experience 
felt intensely. We all know much 
about such experiences because we 
daily see and sense their manifesta- 
tions; we know little about them 
because they cannot be catalogued, 
labeled, or clearly defined. I think 
of these intangibles as a primary 
quality, an important though gen- 
erally neglected factor in all creative 
work and its understanding. It is 
not strange that this factor has not 
received the sponsorship of education 
in a machine age. 

I am no more blind than others to 
the value that observable facts and 
knowledge have for the creative 
worker and his audience. I know, 
too, that overemphasis on the spiritual 
produced the witch doctor and fakirs 
of all kinds in science and art. I am 
simply trying to point out that the 
fakir and promoter of superstition is 
still with us today, except that he 
deals in facts instead of spiritual 
forces. He has simply changed his 
coat. He uses statistical tables and 
graphs instead of visions and revela- 
tions. Mass education did not elimi- 
nate those large groups which exploit 
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the direction a civilization takes to 
achieve power or material ends. 

My purpose, then, is to approve 
neither extreme but to say that no 
genuine achievement in any field can 
live without fusing of the material 
and the spiritual. When this hap- 
pens, we click ourselves and others 
into an entirely new scheme of things. 
If there is a definite overbalance on 
either side, we have the confusion of 
an age dedicated to superstition or the 
factual make-believe which is the 
product of the present period. 


ET me explain. There is a balance 
to be attained in all civilizations. 
There can be no formula for this 
balance. It is too dependent on the 
heartbeat of the period itself. It is 
not transferable from one civilization 
to another. A perfect and workable 
balance may be achieved in one 
period with any one of a thousand 
things taking the upper hand. I am 
only trying to say that the desired 
fusion of two extremes may occur with 
any kind of combination. A creative 
culture is possible under the mound 
builders, a Rameses, a Sung Dynasty, 
the Greeks, Mussolini, or a Roosevelt. 
The intensity of this culture when it 
exists is measurable and understood 
only by those whose judgment can 
sense out its balance, its rightness, or 
living qualities. It is not measurable 
or understood by its externals, its 
shell, the type or name it may take. 
Even the machine or science is 
never entirely factual. The pro- 
tection of the whole of a life or of a 
civilization necessitates the regenera- 
tion of its spiritual values. Disease, 
social, economic, and mental, breaks 
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out through an intense development 
of parts. Our potential activities are 
as significant to the living of a life 
as are those activities which we must 
use at the present moment in order 
to be in tune with our age. 

The atrophy of the spiritual in man 
is much like a degenerative disease 
which is vicious only after matur- 
ity. Children are always spiritually 
healthy. After maturity spiritual 
decay is rapid. What causes it— 
hereditary and environmental influ- 
ences, education, the machine age and 
its infectious activities? We do not 
know yet, but the recognition of 
abstract qualities in any creative 
experience together with the tangible 
and objective would arrest the decay 
of the spiritual. 

The growth of any power or organ 
toward a benign or malignant purpose 
generally means that it is being used. 
In the immaterial world disintegra- 
tion and decay are swift. Today, 
through the disuse of recognized 
powers which cannot be measured, 
seen, or completely controlled, all 
creative workers engage in an endless 
battle with a public which is spiritu- 
ally sterile. 

While the growth of the spiritual 
in man can be delayed, even a 
machine age cannot be entirely guilty 
of destroying it. It is, after all, the 
indefinable spirit in any culture or 
civilization which is indestructible; 
it probably is the true tradition in art 
and science, the most influential and 
the most valuable. 

In the complicated business of 
twentieth-century living, only those 
tangible and material values count for 
us. Only our natural equipment, the 
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mechanics to exist in a_ period, 
goes on. Civilization, culture, what- 
ever these qualities are, are perishable 
things. We are all animals, wild or 
peaceful. Perhaps I should say that 
we are all wild animals plus, and it is 
the amount of plus, or the strength 
of it which finally determines our 
culture. 

Now if a single generation passes 
without using the whole of itself in 
its creative efforts or its understand- 
ing, if a generation concerns itself 
with the obvious and tangible, and a 
passive acceptance of things as they 
are, that primary quality in all 
civilizations, the spiritual, is in serious 
danger of being lost or lapsing. There 
is no complete divorcing of the spir- 
jtual in man from the material values. 

We, as Americans, have built up an 
immunity to spiritual values over a 
long period of years dedicated to an 
overemphasis on getting much and 
giving little. The culture of the 
serum for these inoculations has been 
innocently prepared by the educator, 
the business man, and his dollar. 
However, the denial of spiritual values 
can only bear material fruit over a 
short period of time. Inbreeding is 
the inevitable result, and whether 
we are dealing with human beings or 
the abstract qualities which cause 
them to create, the disastrous and 
sterile result is only too apparent. 


HE forces which finally coax us 

to oppose ignorance are slow to 
bear fruit. If the head of a large 
research institute could announce that 
a material civilization destroys itself 
by denying the spiritual forces of a 
period, and could prove it, we would 
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probably continue in the same mate- 
rialistic direction. Complete decay is 
the only evidence that the literal- 
minded will accept. A well-rounded 
understanding, of the oneness of all 
creative effort and the obvious neces- 
sity of combining the material with 
the spiritual values before any idea or 
creative result can live, is in the same 
position that the major health prob- 
lems were a hundred years ago. We 
cannot make people completely cogni- 
zant of spiritual values in all creative 
efforts, but we can improve the 
situation. We can make people more 
healthy spiritually just as we have 
made them more healthy physically. 
However, the charlatan in science, 
education, and art must be eliminated, 
just as the quack doctor had to give 
way to a new order before progress in 
health was possible. 

Education today is too concerned 
with telling people in some final way 
what to do and how to do it, instead 
of patiently cultivating an attitude 
which would lead the public toward 
an endless seeking. The improb- 
ability of success is only an assump- 
tion. The deaf finally learned to 
speak without ever having heard the 
words they use. Educators, how- 
ever, must believe that unseen forces 
are as important in education as are 
the tangible and provable. It is 
necessary today to remind ourselves 
that the larger truths are obvious; 
they defy proof or definition. Only a 
materialist gives and demands proof 
in neat logical terms, and even his 
reasons do not hold when they are set 
in a larger scene. 

In athletics there exists a wide- 
spread understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of outstanding performance which 
illustrate that it it possible to build 
a wide audience in at least this field. 
The public is not so easily persuaded 
to accept a false play in football, base- 
ball, or tennis for the real thing. The 
occupant of the bleacher recognizes a 
false play and knows the difference 
between a great player and the efforts 
of a mediocre amateur. The indi- 
vidual uses his own judgment, not the 
judgment of the umpire. In other 
creative fields, such as fine arts or 
the sciences, the man in the bleacher 
does not even try thinking for himself. 
Perhaps miracles could be accom- 
plished in appreciation if some of the 
ruthlessness and brutality in judging 
an athletic performance could be 
transferred to other creative fields. 
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Our qualifications to judge the 
final result of all branches of human 
effort would improve if there existed 
less isolation, less specialization, and 
if education could emphasize the fact 
that no amount of knowledge or 
number of facts can live or function 
unless they are tied together with a 
universal force which has functioned 
for all periods. Education has for. 
saken the unseen and what it may 
teach for the more easily explored 
and that which may be quickly 
taught by word and precept. The 
creative artist in any field should not 
find it necessary to spend more time 
and effort in having his work accepted 
and understood than it took him to 
solve his problem and present us with 
a new invention or discovery. 

[Vol. IX, No. 5] 
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An Introductory Appraisal 


By J. ANTHONY 


HUMPHREYS 


Characteristics of New-Plan and Old-Plan Students at Chicago 


PLAN for the higher education 
of young men and women as 
different as that inaugurated 

in the College of the University of 
Chicago stimulates the asking of many 
questions and the setting of many 
problems for investigation. One inter- 
esting question concerns a comparison 
of the characteristics of students 
under the old plan and the new plan. 
Are the more recently matriculated 
students—the new plan was begun in 
1931—markedly different from those 
who entered under the earlier régime? 
If inquiry shows that there is no 
noticeable difference, a real advantage 
exists for the controlled study of out- 
comes of the new plan. At least one 
might then say that results of the 
new departure are not due to a 
radically different student body. 

As one section of a detailed study 
of changes occurring under the new 
plan in the College of the University 
of Chicago, the writer investigated 
certain characteristics of old-plan and 
new-plan students.!. After weighing 
various considerations—the findings 
of earlier studies, present purposes, 
and the availability of objective 
measures—the following character- 


‘Humphreys, J. Anthony. ‘Changes in Certain 
Aspects of the College of the University of Chicago 
Following the Inauguration of the New Plan, 1931.” 
1934. Library of the University of Chicago. 
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istics were accepted as basic in the 
comparison of groups of students: 
sex, age at entrance to the College, 
geographical distribution of students 
according to their home addresses, 
high-school average, and raw scores 
on the psychological examination pub- 
lished by the American Council. 

The writer based his study on 
quantitative evidence drawn from 
the official records of the University 
of Chicago for 750 students—450 of 
them who matriculated as Freshmen 
in the College under the old plan 
(autumn quarters of 1927, 1928, 1929), 
and 300 of them who entered the 
College under the new plan (autumn, 
1931 and 1932). The representative 
character of the sampling of students 
was proved by the Chi-Square test. 

The annual reports of the Uni- 
versity show that over a period of 
years (1921 to 1930, inclusive) there 
had been a gradual increase in the 
proportion of men admitted to the 
freshman class. In 1921 the per- 
centage of freshman men was 55.8; 
in 1926, it was 58.9; in 1930, the 
percentage dropped to §7.5. From 
the autumn of 1931 there has been a 
small increase each year in the 
proportion of men enrolled in the 
freshman class. The figures are as 
follows: 1931, 57.9 per cent; 1932, 
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58.8; 1933, 63.6 per cent. Prior to 
introduction of the new plan, the 
increases were irregular.’ 

There are at hand some indications 
of a similar trend in other institutions 
of higher learning. General statistics 
concerning enrollment of men, found 
in the Biennial Surveys of Education 
compiled by the United States Office 
of Education, and enrollment figures 
for freshman men over a period of 
recent years at Northwestern and 
Illinois reflect similar changes. 

Account should be taken, however, 
of the fact that for a number of years 
for the country as a whole the per- 
centage of women students enrolled 
in our institutions of higher learning 
increased much faster than did the 
percentage of men students. On the 
other hand, it has been pointed out 
that “enrollment of women has been 
more inclined to drop during or 
following economic depression than 
has that of men.’ General statistics, 
when they are available, for the years 
of the present depression may show 
marked decrease in percentage of 
women enrolled in collegiate institu- 
tions. On this assumption, one might 
ascribe the significant increase in per- 
centage of freshman men in the 
College of the University of Chicago 
to effects of the economic recession 
rather than to the new plan. 


66 AGE at entrance” in the pres- 
ent study was determined 
by using the date of the opening of 


*The absolute difference between the percentage 
for 1930 and that for 1933 (6.05) tends to 
statistically significant, for the critical ratio in this 
instance is 3.27. 

8Edwards, Marcia. ‘‘College Enrollment during 
Times of Economic Depression,” JouRNAL OF 
HicHer Epvucartion, III (January, 1932), p. 15. 
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the autumn quarter as the point of 
reference. If that date, October 1, 
was within six months of the student’s 
last birth-date anniversary, he was 
classified as of that age. If October 1 
was Closer to his next birthday, he was 
counted as having reached that age. 

Apparently the New Plan has had 
no appreciable effect on the age of the 
student who enters the College, for 
comparison of the three old- plan 
groups with the first two entering 
classes under the new plan shows no 
marked difference in age. The old- 
plan student was typically 18.3 years 
of age, that is, eighteen years and 
four months, when he entered the 
College, while the new-plan student 
was typically 18.25 years old. True, 
there is a slight decrease, but until 
the record of the next few years is 
available, it cannot be said that there 
is a tendency at present for the 
Chicago Freshmen to enter at an 
earlier age. 

There is some indication that on 
the whole the general trend at the 
University of Chicago is for Freshmen 
to enter at a slightly older age than 
obtained ten or twelve years ago. 
Potthoff found that in 1922 the mean 
age of Freshmen was approximately 
seventeen years and four months. 
Although this mean age is for Fresh- 
men who had graduated from Chicago 
high schools, it is safe to assume that 
this age represents fairly well that 
of the entire group because such a 
large proportion of the freshman class 
is made up of men and women from 
high schools of the 4 of Chicago. 


‘Potthoff, Edward F. “A _ Statistical and 
Analytical Study of the Selective Admission of 
College Students.” 1928. In the library of the 
University of Chicago. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY APPRAISAL 


Under both the old plan and new 
plan, the men in the freshman class 
have been slightly older than the 
women. ‘The difference in the case of 
old-plan students was little more than 
twomonths. In the case of new-plan 
groups the difference was about half 
a month. 

The students were classified in the 
following groups based on their ad- 
dresses at the time of matriculation: 
fom homes within the city of 
Chicago; from outside Chicago, but 
within a 26-mile radius from the 
Loop; from Illinois, outside the 25-mile 
radius; from other states; from foreign 
countries. 

Comparison of geographical dis- 
tribution on the foregoing basis reveals 
no striking change. About 77 per 
cent of the students under both old 
and new plans come from homes in 
the city of Chicago proper and from 
towns within a radius of 25 miles 
from Chicago’s Loop. 

For the old-plan groups, 81 per 
cent of the students came from homes 
within the state of Illinois. For new- 
plan groups, the comparable figure is 
82 per cent. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that 71 per cent 
of 219,284 students enrolled during 
1930-31 in 174 American higher 
institutions accredited by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities came 
from homes in the same state as the 
one in which their several institutions 
were located.s Although the figure 
for Chicago is for the freshman class 
only and is therefore not directly 
comparable with the foregoing 71 per 


Kelly, F. J., and Patterson, Betty A. Resi- 
dence and Migration of College Students. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1934. pp. 18-20. 
(U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 48) 
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cent, yet it may be said with some 
degree of assurance that the first-year 
class in the College of the University 
of Chicago is probably more local in 
character than are students in a large 
group of higher institutions. 

As a matter of fact, in geographical 
distribution of students, the freshman 
class in the College of the University 
of Chicago is more nearly like the 
classes of state universities where 82.5 
per cent of the students come from 
homes within the states where the 
institutions are located. 

The data show a tendency during 
the past few years for the men to 
come in slightly larger proportion 
from homes farther distant from 
Chicago than those of the women. 
For the old-plan groups, 76 per cent 
of the men and 77 per cent of the 
women were from Chicago proper 
and the region within the 25-mile 
radius; while during the first two 
years of operation of the new plan the 
percentages were 73 per cent of the 
men and 82 per cent of the women. 
During the same period, the per- 
centage of men from states other 
than Illinois increased from 1g per 
cent to 23 per cent. At the same 
time, fewer freshman women in pro- 
portion came from outside Illinois— 
18 per cent of the old-plan groups as 
compared with 15 per cent of the 
first two new-plan groups. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to compare the ages at entrance of 
the men and women whose homes are 
in the state of Illinois with the ages 
of students whose homes are outside 
of that state. The students whose 
homes are outside the state of Illinois 
are older by a few months on the 
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average than are the students from 
the state of Illinois and the area in 
Indiana which is within 25 miles of 
Chicago’s Loop. The difference is 
from four to eight months for the 
old-plan and new-plan men, respec- 
tively, and from nine months to one 
year two months for old-plan and 
new-plan women, respectively. 

In both the old-plan and new-plan 
groups, the women whose homes are at 
a distance have been older than the 
men from the same general area. 
For students under the old plan the 
difference favoring the women was 
a little more than a month. For 
students under the new plan the 
difference was almost five months. 


HE high-school average was cal- 
culated for the four-year record 
in academic subjects taken in the 
secondary schools. The nonacademic 
subjects (shopwork, domestic science, 
music, and the like) were not included. 
The new-plan student practically 
differs not at all from the old-plan 
student in his scholarship average 
for four years of residence in second- 
ary school. For the former group 
(300 cases), the average was found to 
be go per cent. For the latter group 
(450 cases), the average was 89 
per cent. 

Reitz reports a similar finding for 
average marks of students coming to 
the University of Chicago from vari- 
ous high schools of the city of Chicago. 
The average for four years, 1930 to 
1933, inclusive, ranged from go to gI 
per cent. Potthoff found that the 


®Reitz, Wilhelm. “Predicting College Achieve- 
ment with Marks and Ranks Adjusted for Inter- 
High School Variability,” Bulletin of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, IX, p. 170. 
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high-school average of Freshmen who 
entered in 1924 was 87.99 per cent, 
This figure is only slightly lower than 
the averages for more recent classes, 

With only one exception, occurring 
in the new-plan class that entered in 
autumn, 1931, the freshman women 
have had slightly higher high-school 
averages to their credit than have the 
men. At no point, however, has 
there been a marked difference. 

Comparison in reference to intelli- 
gence is based on raw scores made on 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination. The raw 
scores for all the students included 
in this study were adjusted to the 
year 1930 as the base, because the 
national norm and the Chicago norm 
for 1930 represent accurately the 
averages for the years 1928, 1929, 
and 1930. 

The mean score in intelligence for 
the old-plan students was found to be 
184.97 points, and for new-plan stu- 
dents, 194.17 points. This difference 
of 9.2 points tends definitely toward 
being statistically significant, for the 
critical ratio is 2.39. 

The freshman men students have 
consistently rated higher than have 
the women according to the Psycho- 
logical Examination. This was true 
under the old-plan and new-plan con- 
ditions. The absolute differences in 
scores between men and women have 
shown increases over a period of time. 
It is interesting to recall at this point 
that according to high-school aver- 
ages the women outranked the men. 
In intelligence and scholastic aptitude 
the men’s averages were the better. 

Although it is not clear to what 


7Potthoff, op. cit., p. 120. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY APPRAISAL 


extent the growing differences in 
average scores on the Psychological 
Examination are due to each of the 
many factors involved, there can be 
no doubt that the freshman class 
of the University of Chicago has 
been selected steadily each year from 
among a higher intellectual group.® 
Reitz reached a similar conclusion 
in another study in reference to the 
changing quality of the student body 
in scholastic aptitude: “‘ The standard 
scores . . . indicate clearly that the 
University has succeeded over a 
number of years to draw steadily 
a better student body in terms of the 
abilities measured by the American 
Council Psychological Examination.’ 


8The scores as reported in this article have been 
adjusted to the same base in order to eliminate 
toa large extent the fluctuations from year to year 
due to intangible factors. 

Reitz, Wilhelm. ‘The Median Intelligence 
Scores of Successive Freshman Classes of the 
University of Chicago Expressed in Terms of 
Adjusted Measures of National Central Tendencies 
and Dispersion.” An unpublished report to the 
Dean of the College, February, 1934, p. 2. 
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All in all, the new-plan student is 
more like the old-plan student than 
he is different. While the percentage 
of men in the freshman class has 
shown a slow increase, the age of all 
students at time of entrance has 
tended to remain practically where it 
was under old-plan conditions. More- 
over, in geographical distribution of 
homes and in high-school averages 
there have been no striking changes. 
The most significant difference in 
characteristics has occurred in those 
qualities measured by the Psycho- 
logical Examination. It cannot be 
said, however, that success in drawing 
steadily a better student body in 
terms of scholastic aptitude is due 
solely, or even in large part, to the 
new plan. That this improved con- 
dition has developed is appropriate, 
even fortunate perhaps, for outcomes 
of operation of the new plan indicate 
that its standards require a more 
highly endowed student body. 

[Vol. IX, No. 5] 
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Report of the Financial 


Advisory Service 


The activities, carried on by the 
Financial Advisory Service of the 
American Council on Education, which 
has for its purpose the effort to assist 
colleges in improving their financial 
policies and practices, are summarized 
in the annual report. It is the 
consensus of the members of the 
Financial Advisory Service that corre- 
spondence is of first importance among 
their activities. An analysis of the 
letters sent out by the office of 
the Advisory Committee shows the 
following services rendered: analyses 
of and comments on financial reports 
submitted, 43; financial problems sub- 
mitted by institutions which were 
answerable by materials published in 
the bulletins of the Financial Advisory 
Service and inquiries concerning serv- 
ice, 199; financial problems submitted 
by institutions requiring collection 
of materials and bibliographies, 61; 
arrangements for, and verification of, 
recommendations made during visits 
to individual institutions, 72; and 
general correspondence on projects, 
conferences, and the like, 478. 

Many diverse problems were among 
the requests of individual institutions 
for suggestions. Some of them were: 
per capita and percentage cost data, 
endowment and investment problems, 
financial campaigns, management of 
and cost analysis for dining halls, 
several aspects of tuition and student- 
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fee trends, special fees for the privilege 
of deferring tuition, student aid, 
faculty retirement, accounting re 
auxiliary enterprises, filing, budget 
preparation and administration, book. 
keeping forms, accounting for F ederal 
relief funds, depreciation, the col. 
lection problem, and insurance. The 
Advisory Committee itself ranks visits 
to institutions as second in importance 
among its functions. The value of 
personal contact is difficult to measure, 
A neutral or casual interest of college 
administrators in financial matters 
can frequently be fanned into a more 
positive concern through personal con- 
ferences. The appeals of the adviser 
can be modified quite quickly to meet 
the reactions of the college official; 








whereas the printed appeal cannot 


be so modified. Personal conferences | 
prevent procrastination and the result- | 
ant failure to face the problems pre- | 


The | 


sented in the printed bulletins. 
Financial Advisory Service has ren- 
dered this individualized and _per- 
sonalized service to 44 institutions, the 
State Department of Education of 
Tennessee, and the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 
The principal objective of each confer- 
ence or visit was the improvement of 
the financial reports of the institution, 
so that they might be of greater use to 
the college officials in their admin- 
istration of the institution. Although 
the approach in each case was through 
accounting, many financial and ad- 
ministrative problems were discussed. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Regional conferences are conducted 
by the Financial Advisory Service for 
the purpose of discussing with the 
fnancial administrators of colleges 
and universities problems of financial 
accounting, financial reporting, and 
general finance. It is hoped that 
through them the influence of the 
Service will be spread to many institu- 
tions and be sufficiently intent to 
result in values of individual and 
personal contact. During the past 
year two such conferences were held: 
the first conference, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, for the Catholic colleges 
and universities of the country, in 
conjunction with the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Association; the second, in 
Atlanta, for the institutions in the 
Southeastern States, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers. 

Plans are being made for conducting 
other such conferences for institutions 
in the southwestern states and on the 
Pacific coast in conjunction with 
regional meetings of the Association 
of American Colleges. In the opinion 
of the Advisory Committee state con- 
ferences would give effective service, 
because the institutions which need 
the services most are often those 
which can least afford to take advan- 
tage of the many activities of the 
Financial service. Few of them can 
afford to send representatives to the 
regional meetings and conferences, 
but they might afford to send them 
to meetings within their own states. 

One of the major projects of the 
Financial Advisory Service has been 
the preparation and publication of 
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an accounting manual for small col- 
leges. The author of the Manual is 
G. A. Mills, who is bursar of Princeton 
University, and the manuscript is 
being reviewed by a committee com- 
posed of W. B. Franke, C. P. A., New 
York City; F. L. Jackson, treasurer, 
Davidson College; and F. Morris 
Cochran, business manager, Albion 
College. 

In September, 1936, President 
Fair, of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, appointed the 
committee on Financial Forms and 
Reporting. Representatives of the 
committee with Mr. Morey’s help 
have prepared a report for presenta- 
tion to the Association. Although 
a number of teachers’ colleges already 
have adopted the recommendations 
of the National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports, it must be recog- 
nized that the teachers’ colleges have 
many problems which are peculiar 
to themselves and may require special 
attention. The relations of teachers’ 
colleges are varied in character since 
they are concerned with the work of 
the public schools. The committee 
recommended, therefore, that an in- 
quiry be made regarding the require- 
ments in various states which may 
affect the accounting and financial 
reports of the teachers’ colleges. The 
Financial Advisory Service took the 
responsibility for the clerical work 
incident to such an inquiry and will 
aid the committee in an analysis of 
the reports and the compilation of 
further recommendations. 

One of the continuous projects of 
the Financial Advisory Service is that 
of extending aid in developing uni- 
form report forms for church boards 
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of education, state departments of 
education, and the United States 
Office of Education. The Advisory 
Committee is co-operating with the 
Office of Education and the Executive 
Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in a study of a 
uniform system of accounting and 
reporting for the use of junior colleges. 


Education and Spain 


The Joseph Payne Lectures at the 
Institute of Education, University of 
London, were delivered in 1936 by 
José Castillejo, professor in the faculty 
of law at the University of Madrid. 
Those lectures are now reprinted 
under the title, Education and Revolu- 
tion in Spain In them the author, 
long identified with educational reform 
in his native land, states these facts 
as chief contributors to the weakness 
of Spanish education: the enormous 
range of variety and contrast both of 
nature and men in Spain, and the 
geographical position of the country, 
which has given rise to a continuous 
tide of invasion, both of races and of 
doctrines. Spaniards do not excel at 
politics, education, and commerce, 
because in these fields one is dealing 
with human beings, which demand 
concessions and compromise, while 
the Spaniard expects only submission 
and obedience. “The world is his 
individual conscience, and what ex- 
ceeds his own power is relegated to 
the sphere of miracles. This is why 
Spain is a country of saints, rebels, 
and artists.” Spanish thinkers have 
been chiefly concerned with human 
conduct, freedom, and guidance: “they 


1London: Oxford University Press, 1937. 26 pp. 
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have preferred morals and legislation 


to metaphysics, and individual psy. | 


chology to sociological research.” 

The author traces this point of view 
from Roman times, through the Chris. 
tian-Mohammedan culture, medieval 
education, the Renaissance, the rapid 
decadence of the seventeenth century, 
and the coming of the Bourbons in the 
eighteenth century when “a period of 
intellectualism, of faith in and craving 
for knowledge, of discovery and re. 
search, began for Spain.” Trust was 
put in human nature and faith in the 
instinct of the masses, but the French 
Revolution caused panic and repres- 
sion in Spain. Publications were 
restricted and newspapers suppressed. 
The religious orders gained prestige 
and opened new schools. 

During the nineteenth century 
Spain could not find a solution of the 
problem of liberty “which did not 
degenerate into oppression, nor install 
an oppression without kindling by it 
the liberationist forces.” Supporters 
of state schools used public power to 
destroy the competition of private 
schools and to secure monopoly. When 
the reactionaries obtained power, they 
hastened to annihilate any school 
which refused to accept their dogmas. 
In the middle of the century a handful 
of university professors, believers in 
the doctrines of the German idealist, 
Krause, came near to achieving edu- 
cational reform, but the movement 
was lost in the shuffle of politics: “the 
men who defended and practised sin- 
cere tolerance and opposed equally 
revolution and oppression, were con- 
sidered dangerous spiritual rebels. 
This has been the axis of Spanish 
public life ever since.”” The Krausists 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


did, however, found a teaching insti- 
tution—Institucion libre de ensefanza 
—emancipated from any religious 
communion, philosophical school, or 
political party, and proclaiming sci- 
entific independence. 

The Institucion soon gave up its 
first project of a private university 
and became an elementary and sec- 
ondary school. Its leading spirit was 
Francisco Giner de los Rios of Madrid 
University. His progressive sugges- 
tions were accepted by a liberal 
government, and a central commission 
for advancement of studies and scien- 
tific research was established under 
the Ministry of Education in 1907. 
The author was its permanent general 
secretary. The dictatorial regime of 
1924 was, morally, a setback to 
education, but the Republic, relying 
as it did on the education of the 
masses, dedicated to that purpose 
greatly increased resources. The pol- 
icy of the Republic was the multipli- 
cation of elementary schools; the 
suppression of religious instruction, 
and the prohibition of any teaching 
by members of religious orders; and 
the selection of the best pupils, open- 
ing to them the secondary schools and 
the universities, formerly reserved for 
the bourgeoisie and upper classes. 

Three significant movements de- 
cided the fate of the republican 
campaign for enlightenment. One was 
the attitude of the students. To the 
Students’ Union which had contrib- 
uted to the fall of the dictatorship, the 
Republic granted official recognition 
but, also, as a reward, monopoly. The 
Catholic unions were banned. 

This was to return again to the 
Catholic principle and to renounce free- 
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dom, respect, and co-operation. The 
students became either political forces at 
the mercy of changing ministries, or 
revolutionary elements to withstand them. 
The second movement was the attitude of 
teachers. Many joined the socialist and 
communist parties and made of the 
schools centers of propaganda. The third 
was the attitude of the intellectuals, many 
of whom went into active politics. There 
their scientific neutrality and prestige 
were seriously impaired; their political 
success was scanty or nil . . . ; while the 
harm done to Spanish scientific develop- 
ment by their desertion cannot be 
redressed in less than half a century. 


To these difficulties the revolution 
of July, 1936, has added bitterness 
and destruction, but 


once out of the present turmoil Spain may 
find again her peculiar personality, half 
oriental, half occidental, mystic and 
rationalistic, realistic and romantic; and 
she may restore the rich variety of her 
genuine life, shaking off the borrowed 
uniformity. Her quick mind, guided by 
an artistic temperament, may offer again 
to old Europe the boon of a renaissance. 


W ork after Retirement 


In the annual report of the presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for the current year, Mr. 
Keppel asks whether in America 
sufficient opportunity is given the 
exceptional individual after he has 
reached a certain age: 


. Americans have been conspicuously 
unsuccessful in making use of our Elder 
Statesmen, and nowhere is this more true 
than in the case of our professors. A 
modest grant to some man who has retired 
from the duties (and financial awards) of 
active university service may sometimes 
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make possible the completion of impor- 
tant research or of a valuable book. 
Even if the professor has the financial 
means to carry on his work, he lacks 
the stimulus of an obligation to con- 
tinue, and it is only in rare cases that 
his intellectual pace fails to suffer. 

Mr. Keppel raises the need of 
studying the problems of the pro- 
fessions in American life. Since 1900, 
he says, large sums have been granted 
by foundations and other agencies to 
raise the standards of specific pro- 
fessions, but the problems of profes- 
sional standards in general and the 
relations of professions to the needs of 
the public and to one another have 
been neglected. 


It is the writer’s belief that there is a 
definite need today to build up a body of 
doctrine which will be based on reality 
and not on tradition. The members of the 
older professions, and in these matters 
the most influential, are in fact members 
of guilds, with a traditional desire to 
dominate the training of their successors 
and, if necessary, to limit their numbers; 
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in many instances the control by a uni- 
versity of its own professional schools js 
no more than a polite fiction. Running 
counter to this current there is another, 
and a profitable inquiry might be made 
as to the degree to which in certain call. 
ings the professional schools, or rather the 
members of the professional faculties, 
actually control the conditions of admis- 
sion to professional practice. Obviously, 
both practitioners and teachers should 
exert their influence, but under present 
conditions there is at least the possibility 
that between the two the real interests of 
the public may be overlooked. 


The Carnegie Corporation made 
grants of $240,000 to colleges in the 
year just past, including $75,000 to 
Wellesley, which brings the total of 
recent gifts to women’s colleges up to 
$900,000. The sum of $240,000 was 
appropriated for various projects 
in adult education. Library schools 
were given $300,000 toward endow- 
ment, and junior-college libraries were 
given $300,000 toward purchase of 
books. 
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Cass attendance will be optional 
from now on at Iowa State College for 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 
The first five days and the last five 
days of each term, however, will be 
required for all students. 


Tae theme of Mount Holyoke’s Fifth 
Alumnae College, which will be in 
session June 13-17, will be “Behind 
and Beyond the News.” A large num- 
ber of alumnae are expected to return 
to these meetings at a cost approx- 
imating $25 apiece. 


Former President Hoover, in his 
address in New York, proposed that 
the countries which owe this govern- 
ment relief debts should be permitted 
to erase them by depositing in home 
banks money to finance a wholesale 
exchange of students and professors 
between themselves and the United 
States. Were this plan adopted about 
$141,000,000 would thus be provided 
for international educational exchange. 


A summer radio workshop beginning 
on July 5 and ending on August 12 
has been announced by New York 
University. The workshop will con- 
centrate its attention upon radio 
script-writing, acting, and production. 
This will be the fifth session of the 
workshop. 


Tue University of Buffalo will cel- 
ebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the College of Arts 


and Sciences by holding an educa- 
tional conference on May 14. The 
theme for the meeting will be the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in New 
York State as it affects liberal-arts col- 
leges and secondary schools in the state. 


The Carnegie Corporation has 
granted Columbia University $150,000 
for the establishment of the Melvil 
Dewey Professorship of Library Serv- 
ice. The professorship is established 
in honor of the late Professor Dewey, 
author of the widely used Dewey 
Decimal System of Classification. 
The Carnegie Corporation has already 
given the Columbia School of Library 
Service $100,000 for general purposes. 


Tue Summer Institute for Social 
Progress will be conducted again this 
summer by and at Wellesley College. 
It will be in session from July g to 23, 
and the theme for discussion will be 
“What Part Can a Citizen of the 
United States Play in the World 
Situation?” The Institute is arranged 
for business executives, teachers, labor- 
union leaders, industrial workers, the 
clergy, and other professional people. 
Several foreign embassies will be 
represented at the Institute. 


‘Tue Blowing Rock School of English, 
which is the only specialized Summer 
School of English in the South, will 
hold its fourth annual session at 
Blowing Rock, North Carolina, this 
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summer. The session will continue for 
six weeks from July 6 to August 17. 
Last year’s session of the School 
included students from fourteen dif- 
ferent states as widely separated as 
Oklahoma, Miiinesota, Vermont, and 
Florida. Donald S. Allen, of Rollins 
College, is Acting Director of the 
School. 


A\w arcuirecrurat competition will 
be conducted by Goucher College, to 
secure an architect for its entirely 
new plant to be developed on a tract 
of 421 acres for the use of about one 
thousand students, according to an 
announcement by President Robert- 
son. Plans are to be submitted by 
September 12, 1938. Shortly there- 
after, i in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of the College, the following 
awards will be made: first prize, 
$2,500; second prize, $2,000; third 
prize, $1,500; fourth prize, $1,000. 
In addition, the winner of the first 
prize will be commissioned to develop 
his design into a completed General 
Development Plan in consultation 
with the College, at a compensation 
not to exceed $4,000, and to design 
and supervise the construction of one 


principal building. 
Tae results of a study of football 


costs in twenty-two smaller colleges 
were recently announced by President 
Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin College. 
Instead of supporting the popular 
belief that football pays the way for 
the rest of the athletic program, Pres- 
ident Wilkins’ study demonstrates 
that for these twenty-two colleges an 
average deficit of $1,743 resulted dur- 
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ing last year’s football season. Pres. 
ident Wilkins discussed his findings 
in part as follows: 


Football is made possible for colleges of 
this group and for others which they 
typify, by the use of funds given or paid 
for educational purposes. The colleges 


of this particular group pay an average | 
amount equivalent to the income, at four 


per cent, on an endowment of $43,575. 

Realization that this is the case should 
lead those responsible for college budgets 
to ask themselves more carefully than 
ever whether the intercollegiate football 
program is justified as an “educational 
expense.” 


Srupents with writing ambitions 
in American and Canadian univer- 
sities, colleges, and secondary schools 
are being encouraged by the League 
of American Writers to participate in 
a writing contest, beginning immedi- 
ately. Manuscripts in any literary 
form—poetry, prose, film or radio 
script, fiction, drama, or essay—will 
be accepted on the general topic: 
“The Anti-Fascistic Struggle in Spain 
Today and Its Relationship to the 
General Welfare of the American 
Citizen of Tomorrow.” Co-operating 
with the League of American Writers 
in the contest are the American 
Student Union and the Friends of 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade. The latter 
organization is made up of individuals 
sponsoring or supporting the several 
hundred young Americans who are 
fighting with the Loyalist troops in 
Spain. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted by July 4, 1938, to Ralph 
Humphreys, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, or to Ellen Kinkhead, 
3354 Clay Street, San Francisco, 
California. Final judges in the con- 
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THE REPORTER 


test will be H. V. Kaltenborn, Robert 
Morse Lovett, Elliott Paul, Donald 
Ogden Stewart, Clifford Odetts, and 
Jean Starr Untermeyer. 


Tue salaries paid instructors and 
administrative officers in institutions 
of higher education during the year 
1936 are summarized in a bulletin just 
published by the United States Office 
of Education entitled College Salaries— 
1936. The findings of this study, 
which include an analysis of more 
than twenty-five thousand salaries in 
two hundred and fifty institutions, 
may best be summarized in the 
following table: 


Group Salaries 
Instructors— 
ee EEE. eee $1,582 
Five largest land-grant colleges........... 2,123 
Small private institutions................ 1,015 
ED 5c 5 occas scneevscess 2,284 
Assistant Professors— 
ne re 1,869 
Five largest land-grant colleges........... 2,938 
Small private institutions................ 1,375 
Private universities.............--...006 3,051 
Associate Professors— 
Ee eee ee eee 2,171 
Five largest land-grant colleges........... 39577 
Small private institutions................ 1,429 
INI. eos. eet a 45.0500 Ka nenies 3,947 
Professors— 
CMMI. ooo cccsccccssvcceses 2,606 
Five largest land-grant colleges........... 4,676 
Small private institutions................ 1,662 
Pervate Universities.............-00s.00% 55733 
Deans— 
EE eT rre 3)125 
Five largest land-grant colleges........... 5,625 
Small private institutions................ 1,594 


Private universities...............-.++0. 6,563 


Data on the salaries of the presidents 
seem not to have been so completely 
analyzed. The lowest salary reported 


is $4,590; the top, $27,000. 


A wew type of college with no 
buildings of its own, no lectures, and 
no degrees is operating at Winnetka, 
Illinois. It is called the Graduate 
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Teachers’ College and was founded 
in 1932 for the purpose of training 
teachers. It holds to the theory that 
the way to learn to teach is to teach, 
which accounts for its lack of build- 
ings of its own and lectures. Its 
laboratories are the classrooms of the 
public schools of Winnetka and two 
private institutions. Seminar con- 
ferences take the place of lectures. 
Instead of granting degrees the college 
issues certificates which state the 
training the recipient had _ before 
entering, what experience he received 
in the laboratory schools, what semi- 
nars he has taken, and something 
regarding his ability. 


Tus year Hiram College enrolled 353 
students. The president, Kenneth I. 
Brown, has recently published an 
interesting critique of the small col- 
lege. He writes: 


Do you read the literature of small 
colleges? One detects a note of con- 
fusion. For the small college boasts its 
smallness to the world, and in the next 
breath seeks congratulations for its five, 
ten, twenty per cent increase in its 
student body. Apparently its “small- 
ness”’ of last year was too small. The 
cynic has defined the small college as one 
that prays God each night to make it 
bigger tomorrow. 

. . . I cannot see why a faculty of ten 
is able to do this [to give attention to the 
individual students] more effectively for 
a student body of one hundred twenty, 
than a faculty of one hundred for twelve 
hundred students, or of a thousand for 
twelve thousand. 


These quotations are taken from a 
monthly four-page publication en- 
titled from Hiram. Ever since his 
inauguration at Hiram in 1930 Presi- 
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dent Brown has been writing this 
little pamphlet each month. It is 
one of the best things printed in 
higher education. In January he 
began a series of discussions on 
educational fictions. The first which 
he has discussed is the problem of 
size. This series and all other num- 
bers of the publication should have 
wide circulation among administrators 
and faculty members. 


Tae program of the typical college 
for women in America has been 
characterized by President Bancroft 
Beatley, of Simmons College, Boston, 
as “a luxury program.” 


For most of us work is a dominant life 
interest. A type of education which 
studiously ignores this fact seems to 
be something less than liberal. The 
program of the typical college for women 
is well suited to the young woman who is 
able to continue her education in a 
professional school after graduating from 
college or to one who for any number 
of reasons is not concerned with earning 
her living. 


President Beatley also deplores the 
existing friction between advocates 
of vocational education and of liberal 
education. He remarks: 

This seems to be due to a narrow 
conception of liberal education or to a 
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lack of understanding of a vocational 
education or both. One commonly hears 
the expression that the college is designed 
not to teach the young people to earn a 
living but to live—as if it were possible 
to separate the two. 


Durinc the Summer School, Harvard 
University will this year stress the 
“vacation college” for adult men and 
women who want to use their vacation 
time for study. 

In announcing the result of four 
years of experiment Kirtley F. Mather 
has described the need of the vacation 
college as follows: 


No longer is it possible for Harvard or 
any other educational institution to offer 
in the Summer replicas of a Winter 
program, chosen more or less at random 
according to the personal aims of faculty 
members, with little reference to the 
needs and desires of a highly sensitive 
adult public. 

Men and women intending to spend a 
summer in study are far more discrimi- 
nating than undergraduates in their 
search for courses best suited to their 
particular desires and for the instructors 
from whom they believe they can gain 
the most. 

. . » In 1935 there were 185 adults in 
this group, 12 per cent of the total 
enrollment. In 1936 there were 329 
adults, or 15 per cent, and last year 
313 adults, or 16 per cent. 
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arn a 
sible 
The Advisory Committee report, be implemented by certain 
ail on Education specified forms of school organization. 
h HE recently released report The school district should be eco- 
he of the President’s Advisory nomical in size, the board of education 
as Committee on Education is should be broadly representative of 
worthy of careful attention in two the whole community, the supervisory 
four | “directions. <i staff should be competent, teachers 
the | the one hand, its objectives should have a voice in the formulation 
tion | for 4 Program of Federal assistance of school policies, the work of the 


are broadly conceived. The Report school should be co-ordinated with 
asserts that there should be a well- other community agencies, rural 
dor | planned program of general education _ schools should be as well supported as 


‘ I ; . 
sr, | with suitable preparation for the _ schools in the urban areas, and where 
‘<a / yocations under teachers who are well separate schools are maintained for 
culty | trained and interested in community Negroes, they should be as_ well 


the | life. School buildings, safe and san- adapted to needs of Negro children 
itary and well adapted to the functions as the schools for white children are 


itive : 

of education, should be provided adopted to their needs. 
nda | for the children. School equipment No administrator can successfully 
rimi- {| and instructional materials, including attack these objectives and their 


their | books, should be adequate for the formsof structural organization. They 
their | needs of children. Gifted but im- crystallize rather well the progressive 
tors | poverished students should receive thought of the current generation. 

gain | aid to permit them to remain in — To realize these objectives it is 
school up to the age of eighteen. proposed that the Federal govern- 


al Moreover, opportunity should be ment give aid and assistance to the 

329 | Provided for part-time and adult extent of $1,250,000 in 1938-39, 

year | education. increasing regularly to $202,000,000 
These substantial objectives are in 1944-45. 

| seen to be dependent upon certain That is the case on the one hand. 


community facilities and related serv- On the other hand, are considerations 
ices such as adequate school and _ of the question of state versus Federal 
community libraries, a broad com- control of the schools. The Com- 
| munity health program, care for the mittee “is convinced that the national 
handicapped, and adequate vocational welfare demands some Federal assist- 
and educational guidance for all ance in the support of schools.” And 
children and youth. one may well agree with it in that 

These objectives and community position; but in the judgment of 
conditions should, according to the the Committee, Federal requirements 
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must be attached to the grants in aid. 
“The Committee is of the opinion 
that the distribution of Federal funds 
within a State is not a matter that 
should be left exclusively to State 
officials.” Nor is “distribution within 
the States a matter that can be dealt 
with effectively by Federal Statute, 
because of the diversity of conditions 
among the states.” Consequently, 
the Committee concludes that “joint 
planning between agents of the Fed- 
eral government and the respective 
States appears to be essential for the 
most effective distribution of the 
grants within the various States.” 
It recommends that the distribution 
of the grants be determined through 
plans jointly agreed upon by the state 
educational authority and the United 
States Office of Education. 


HE issue of state versus Federal 

control of public education is 
thus clearly drawn. Presumably the 
Office of Education will have well- 
defined ideas of an efficient program 
of education for each state, or it 
should have such plans if it is to be an 
effective agent of the Federal govern- 
ment. Therefore, when it sits at the 
conference table in a state to evolve 
a joint plan with the state educational 
officer, the weight of its arguments for 
plans in which it believes will be 
increased by the realistic fact that it 
is the donor. Obviously, the state 
will no longer be able to deal as it 
pleases with the problems of public 
education within its boundaries. It 
must provide free textbooks whether 
it thinks it wise or not. “For all 
States maintaining separate schools 
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for Negroes the proposed grants 
should be conditioned upon joint 
plans providing an equitable distribu- 
tion of the Federal grants between 
white and Negro schools without 
reduction of the proportion of state 
and local funds spent for Negro 
schools.”” The one-room rural school 
must go, according to the Report, 
unless it can convince the agents of 
the Federal government that it is 
large enough to permit economical 
organization, effective supervision, 
and a broad base of local taxation. 
School boards which do not give 
opportunity to teachers to participate 
in the development of local school 
policies must, by the objectives of 
the Committee, change their ways. 
Obviously, the state must share 
control of its schools with the Federal 
government; and when the Office of 
Education is strong-minded, the state 
may conceivably be pressed to relin- 
quish control if it wishes to share in 
the Federal grants. 

The Committee has made difficult 
a decision upon the ancient problem 
of Federal control because the pro- 
gram it sets up as the objectives of 
Federal aid is appealing to thoughtful 
people. Nevertheless, the problem is 
there. The Federal government, as 
advised in the Report, is not just 
turning money over to the states to 
spend for education in line with their 
desires. It is attaching strings to the 
grants through the joint-plan_pro- 
cedure. If the Report is enacted into 
law it will be apparent that Congress 
favors the increasing control of the 
Federal government over what has to 


date been largely a state responsibility. 
W. W. C. 
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Progress or Perfection 
OccUPATIONAL MoBILITY IN AN AMERICAN 


Community, dy P. E. Davidson, H. D. 
Anderson, and K.W. Shlaudeman. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1937. vii+203 pp. 
$3.25. 


To what extent is America the land of 
opportunity? Does ability seek and find 
its own level, or are there conditions in 
American life which make for the same 
kind of occupational stratification that 
we deplore in older nations? To find a 
partial answer to these questions, the 

authors studied the occupational histories 
of 1,242 male residents of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, ranging from college instructors 
to inmates of the county jail, and com- 

ared each man’s record with that of 
fis father and grandfather. 

Interpretation of the results depends 
upon whether one is looking for per- 
fection or progress. Of progress there is 
ample evidence. When the occupations 
of fathers and sons are classified on six 
levels—professional, proprietary, clerical, 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled—a 
majority of the sons are found on levels 
above or below their fathers. Fathers 
on each level produced sons who are now 
employed on all of the other levels. 
Only two-fifths of the sons have had any 
occupational experience directly related 
to that of their fathers. Occupational 
mobility is increasing: there is less 
similarity between the occupations of the 
present generation and those of its 
parents than there was between the 
occupations of the parents and grand- 
parents. Geographical mobility is not 
decreasing: 50 per cent of the present 
sample have crossed state lines at least 
| once, and there is no noticeable difference 
| between older and younger workers with 

respect to this factor. Educational oppor- 





tunity has increased tremendously: com- 
parison of age-groups reveals that the 
proportion who left school at age fourteen 
or earlier has decreased from 50 per cent 
to 15 per cent in four decades. 

Complacency, however, is not in order. 
Perfection is yet to be attained. Two- 
thirds of the professional workers and 
two-fifths of the proprietors seem to have 
been substantially aided by parents or 
others in obtaining the money required 
for professional education or equipment; 
no one knows how many competent 

ersons are working on lower levels 
ae there was no one to aid them. 
Dozens of college graduates are employed 
on the very low levels. This may be due 
in part to the depression, but there have 
always been some who could find nothing 
better. In the words of the authors, 
they “can hardly be expected to be 
satisfied . . . when they eo had the 
supposed ‘money value’ of higher edu- 
cation persistently brought to their 
attention.” Vocational education is ade- 
quately provided only for the professional 
group; not more than one in five of the 
other workers had any training in school 
for his present occupation. 

The authors are to be congratulated up- 
on a significant contribution to our knowl- 
edge of a fundamental social problem. 

Rosert Hoppock 
National Occupational Conference 
New York City 


The Life Line 
Of Coeducation 


FATHER SHIPHERD’S MAGNA CHARTA: A 
CENTURY OF COEDUCATION IN OBERLIN 
Co.ieceE, by Frances Juliette Hosford. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
1938. ix+180 pp. $1.50. 


Not many years ago, the author of this 
review expressed the hope that histories 
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of particular institutions might be written 
which would give a continuous picture 
of their contributions to the cause of 
women’s education. In the interval of 
eight years since then, several such 
institutional portraits have appeared. 
This volume marks the centennial of 
collegiate coeducation in the United 
States. It is the story of what grew out 
of the principle of “full equality” for 
women, that they might share “all the 
instructive privileges”’ from which they 
had previously been excluded—the prin- 
ciple which, more than anything else, 
must be reckoned as the most original 
and greatest of Oberlin’s titles to a niche 
in this nation’s hall of famed educational 
pioneers. The author makes good her 
thesis that the fullness of Oberlin’s 
achievements is to be credited to the 
fact that Father Shipherd’s Magna 
Charta set forth no specific plans such as 
might have become a fettering influence 
with the coming years. 

This life line of coeducation at Oberlin 
(it is not a history of the college as a 
whole) is traced by the hand of one of 
those who have had much to do with her 
career since 1888—one who knew it 
intimately, looked sympathetically into 
its past, and caught a true understanding 
of early aspirations and struggles. To 
have done this is no slight matter, for 
between that decade and our own there is 
a gulf not always comprehended. Then, 
an “enthusiasm of humanity,” spiritual 
in origin, made Oberlin blossom like the 
rose; “manual labor” with some reason 
made an appeal to men as a panacea, in a 
world that had more work to do than men 
to do it; then women sought an education 
and went to work for “man’s redemp- 
tion”; and a college girl graduate woe 
write “A Lady’s Apology” for a classical 
education, as a graduation exercise, but 
must let a professor read it for her. That 
day, when literary societies were founded 
for promoting “literature and religion,” 
when girls learned Greek to make sure 
of what the Bible said, is long past. The 
difference between the beginning and the 
end of the century is well expressed by 
Miss Hosford: “Once people concealed 
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their bodies carefully but did not try to 
hide their souls; now they are reticent 
about their souls but frank about their 
bodies.” 

The book bears the stamp of reality, js 
marked by keen insight at many points, 
and is well written. The chapters op 
Women’s Literary Societies, Arrival of 
the College Woman, and New Wine and 
Old Bottles are of most substantial value. 
The Age of Madame Johnston, too, offers 
an illuminating portrait of a day when 
personalities counted for more in college 
than they appear to do today. 

Though the book is not documented, 
and hence is less useful to many readers 
than it might have been, some docv- 
mentary material of value is presented in 
the text which mitigates to some extent 
the lack of systematic documentation. 
The reviewer also notes that some 
improvement might have been made in 
the organization at a few points. It is 
also necessary to note the absence of an 
index which would greatly have enhanced 
the use of the book to many students. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Worthy of Attention 


AccounTInc Manuat For COLLEGES, 
by Gail A. Mills. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1937. X+165 pp. $2. 


The reviewer finds it almost impossible 
to discuss this Manual without some 
reference to an earlier publication which 
the present volume supplements. In 1935 
the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion issued its Financial Reports for 
Colleges and Universities, published by 
the University of Chicago Press.!| That 
outstanding publication was made after 
its plans and ideas had been submitted to 
many colleges for their study, trial, 
criticism, and suggestions. One of the 
points stressed by the Committee was 
that forms and tables should be worked 
out by means of which the information 


1See JournaL or HicHer Epvcation, VII 
(January, 1936), p. 55- 
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needed for the compiling of the reports 
might be kept and analyzed. Further- 
more, in Chap. 1, attention was called to 
the fact that “the Report does not 
attempt to give full instructions regarding 
accounting forms and procedures” (p. 3). 
Again in Chap. vii, it was suggested that 
some method should be developed, such 
as a scheme of symbols, which would 
adequately identify the various accounts 
in whatever system was set up, in order 
that they could be easily and accurately 
located in the accounting system. 

In accord with these suggestions, the 
Accounting Manual for Colleges has been 
written by G. A. Mills, bursar of Princeton 
University and a former member of the 
National Committee on Standard Reports. 
This volume has been prepared under the 
direction and guidance of the Financial 
Advisory Service of the American Council 
on Education. It outlines a complete 
accounting system for a college of the 
liberal-arts type, and suggests how the 
system can be adapted to a small college 
or to a large university consisting of 
several colleges. 

Besides the lists of accounting forms 
and report schedules, the book is divided 
into seven chapters. The first merely 
outlines the contents of the Manual. 
Chap. 11 gives the details of a simplified 
system for a small college. Chap. m1 is 
an introduction to the next three chapters 
which deal with a system for larger 
institutions. Chap. rv lists the accounts 
which are necessary for the recording of 
all financial transactions of the institution 
along with a symbolic scheme by which 
the accounts may be identified. Chap. v 
explains the purpose of the accounts 
listed in the preceding chapter and shows 
the relation that each part bears to the 
general and subsidiary ledgers and jour- 
nals. This chapter is detailed even to 
the extent of showing whether a given 
ittm is a debit or credit for a given 
account. Chap. vi provides the actual 
forms required for the accounting system 
with detailed discussion as to the entries 
to be made thereon. About fifty of 
these forms are photographic copies sup- 
plied through the courtesy of Princeton 
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University. The remaining forms are 
especially constructed for the Manual. 

The book has two appendices: one on 
the use of machines in the business office, 
the other on the designing of accounting 
forms. The Foreword is written by 
George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education. The book is 
bound like the volume on _ standard 
reports already referred to, so that the 
two books comprise a uniform set. 

This Manual is well written. It forms 
a necessary and useful supplement to the 
volume Financial Reports for Colleges and 
Universities. "The book deserves the care- 
ful attention and consideration of all 
those persons responsible in any degree 
for the maintenance and compilation of 
institutional reports. 

GERALD E. Moore 
University of Illinois 


In Terms of Psychology 


BEHAVIOR AND BackGRouND oF Stv- 
DENTS IN COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOL, by Ruth Strang. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. xiv+ 


515 pp. $4. 


An encouraging trend toward the pro- 
fessionalization of student personnel work 
is indicated by attempts to incorporate 
into, and adapt rid Sot ca theory and 
practice relevant facts from the sup- 
porting disciplines of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, education, mental hygiene, and 
psychiatry, and from the methodologies 
of pedagogy and social work. This trend 
is most necessary to offset the tendency 
of many personnel workers to over- 
simplify the task and methods of guidance 
in order that a few indifferent and 
recalcitrant educators may become “‘sold”’ 
on the movement. This oversimplifica- 
tion of the task of guidance has produced 
a preponderance of amateur counselors 
who rush clumsily into situations of 
delicate relationships and who mechanic- 
ally apply to problems of human adjust- 
ments tools and techniques which text- 
books report to be effective for groups. 
Naturally, these amateurs overlook the 
many possible complications which call 
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for modification of theory and practice 
for each case. 

Among the personnel workers who are 
attempting to professionalize this field by 
drawing upon knowledge from basic 
disciplines, the author of the book here 
discussed holds a front-rank position. 
Her prodigious and scholarly work has 
produced three volumes summarizing and 
co-ordinating knowledge relevant to edu- 
cational guidance and to adjustments. 
Her third volume summarizes research on 
the techniques of guidance. Two pro- 
jected volumes will summarize research 
relevant to group adjustments and voca- 
tional guidance. 

The first two chapters of the present 
volume are devoted to an excellent 
discussion of the nature of human adjust- 
ments and to descriptions of types of 
students’ problems. The author’s ap- 
proach to the problems of adjustment is 
psychological rather than psychiatric, 
with appropriate stress upon adjustment 
as a process of learning. Adjustment is 
conceived in terms of the facts of psychol- 
ogy rather than the concepts of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis which are often too 
elusive for the practical counselor. 

In the next seven chapters the author 
presents comprehensive summaries of 
the experimental literature relevant to the 
following factors which condition the 
adjustment of high-school and college 
students: academic intelligence, scholastic 
achievement, personality, attitudes and 
interests, social and economic _back- 
ground, adolescents’ use of time, and 
financial status. In each of these areas 
the author has summarized, organized, 
and interpreted the results of significant 
research studies. The bibliography of 
1,310 titles attests to the extensiveness of 
the studies covered. In the last chapter 
the author indicates the contributions 
and limitations of the research studies she 
has summarized. 

There are many characteristics of this 
book which deserve commendation. The 
author persistently points out gaps in our 
knowledge and indicates weaknesses in 
reported research. Stress is repeatedly 
placed upon the need for personnel 
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workers to become informed of this 
background knowledge and to conceive 
of it as a resource to be applied to the 
problems of individual students, with due 
respect to the modifications necessary for 
the individual’s peculiar conditions. 


Cases are never exact duplicates of one 
another. It therefore is impossible, even if jt 
were desirable, to give the personnel worker a 
formula or prescription for dealing successfully 
with student problems. It is possible, how. 
ever, for him to acquire a background which 
will enable him to deal more successfully with 
individual problems as they arise (p. 1). 


In contrast with the viewpoint of 
many teachers and counselors, the author 
conceives of the results of research on 
groups as providing bases “which give 
more meaning to the data on an indi- 
vidual case” (p. 365). 

The author has used discrimination in 
selecting investigations to be summarized, 
with due regard to the criteria of research. 
She has also revealed insight into the 
task of the personnel practitioner who 
must apply group statistics to individual 
cases without ignoring individuality. 

This volume, as well as the others in 
the series, will provide professional coun- 
selors with much needed orientation and 
background basic to an understanding of 
human adjustment. The student in train- 
ing for personnel work also will find herein 
a dependable summary of the literature. 
It is to be hoped that this volume will be 
adopted widely as a textbook in courses 
which prepare counselors for the pro- 
fessional practice of guidance. 

E. G. WiLL1AMson 
University of Minnesota 


Interesting but Obscure 


PEopLE AND Print: SocrAL ASPECTS OF 
READING IN THE Depression, by 
Douglas Waples. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. xvi+228 pp. 
$1.50. 


There are, it seems, two, at the very 
least two, types of sociologists, as there 
are likely to be two characteristically 
different points of view in most other 
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social sciences. They may be described 
as the realists and the nominalists. The 
realists believe that society is a thing, an 
independent entity of which the behavior 
is determined by the interaction of the 
parts, in this case the individual persons 
of which the society is composed. This 
interaction permits, at the very least, 
some sort of concert among the individual 
units; permits, also, some sort of continu- 
ity in whatever equilibrium is achieved. 
The changes in this moving equilibrium 
represent what the physiologists call 
organismic behavior—the behavior of a 
society as such. This is, from the 
realists’ point of view, society reduced to 
its lowest terms. 

From the other, the nominalists’ point 
of view, society is a mere congeries of 
individual persons, a statistical and 
administrative unit. It is from _ this 
latter point of view that the volume 
People and Print is written. It is 
intended to throw some light on the 
depression. But the depression is not, 
as here treated, something that can be 
conceptually defined. It is not a thing 
but an event. The substance of the 
volume is 43 statistical tables. Most of 
the facts are interesting and useful inde- 
pendently of any connection that they 
may have with the depression, but the 
interpretations which the author seeks 
to give them are obscure and uncon- 
vincing. Considering that this is a 
volume dealing with books and readers 
it impresses me as extraordinarily and 
unnecessarily hard to read. 

Rosert E. Park 
University of Chicago 


Disparate Problems 


Facutty Strupies, by Mills College. Mills 
College, California: Eucalptus Press, 


1937. ix+147 pp. $2. 


_This volume, published in honor of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of Mills College, 
Consists of an introduction and twelve 
short essays. The essays have no com- 
mon theme, no organic connection. The 
authors are persons of disparate back- 
ground and training who write on twelve 
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problems of knowledge which interest 
them most. “It is as if the reader were 
offered a cross section of Mills College in 
its cerebral aspect.” 

Topics treated include, Books that Did 
Not Live, Problems in Special Education, 
Musical Transference, Romantic Style in 
Fine Arts, a Study in Proletarian Fiction, 
Thomas Mann and His Philosophy of 
Life, Astronomy and Religious Thinking, 
Measurement in Psychology, Manzanitas 
on the Pacific Coast, British Party 
History, Social Philosophy Underlying 
Dewey’s Theory of Art, and the Way to 
Industrial Peace. 

In the main, the essays are well written 
in nontechnical style. The educational 
background and interests of the reader 
will determine in large measure the extent 
to which he finds the respective essays 
interesting. The absence of a common 
theme makes the book somewhat unsatis- 
factory for consecutive reading. 

R. W. Ocan 
Muskingum College 


Of Practical Use 


A List or Books ror JuNIOR COLLEGE 
Lipraries, by Foster E. Mohrhardt. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1937. viit378 pp. $3. 


If the library is to make its optimum 
contribution to the educational program 
of the college, it must include an adequate 
collection of books carefully selected in 
the light of the curriculum, the teaching 
methods, and the objectives of the 
college. The selection of library books 
thus inevitably becomes an important 
function of both the professor and the 
librarian. Any publication which aids in 
the performance of this should be grate- 
fully received. Such, undoubtedly, should 
be the reception given Mohrhardt’s List of 
Books for Junior College Libraries. 

Prepared by Mr. Mohrhardt for the 
Carnegie Corporation Advisory Group on 
Junior College Libraries under the guid- 
ance of a subcommittee (consisting of 
W. W. Bishop and J. B. Edmonson) of 
that group, the volume has two purposes: 
“It will first serve the Advisory Group on 
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Junior College Libraries as a measuring 
stick by which it may compare the hold- 
ings and the book selection standards of 
the various junior colleges. . . . Secondly, 
it may be useful, in part, as a buying list 
for those colleges which wish to organize 
a balanced book collection” (p. ix). 
The second of these purposes is of par- 
ticular concern to those junior-college 
teachers and librarians who will comprise 
the users of this volume. 

In the preparation of the list, its 
practical use was constantly kept in 
mind. Mr. Mohrhardt and his associates 
first made a careful study of the cur- 
ricular offerings of junior colleges. On 
this basis was tentatively determined the 
percentage of books allocated to each 
departmental field. A preliminary list of 
books for each subject in the curriculum 
was then prepared and submitted to a 
group of two consulting specialists, one a 
university professor, the other, a junior- 
college professor. After extensive study 
of these consultants, the final list for each 
field was compiled. Since this volume 
was prepared for the use of teachers as 
well as librarians, it is indeed significant 
that professors have had this important 
part in its compilation. 

Among the features of the volume 
which add to its usability are: First, the 
titles of the books are classified according 
to subjects in the curriculum; within each 
field, titles are classified under more 
specific subjects, and are arranged alpha- 
betically by author within these more 
specific subject areas. Second, author, 
title, publisher, price, and Library of 
Congress card number are given for each 
book. Third, since this is primarily a 
buying list, only books now available from 
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publishers are included. Fourth, the 
index, which uses cross references exten. 
sively, includes authors, subjects, and 
selected titles. Fifth, a directory of 
American and British publishers is jn. 
cluded. Sixth, few books of the textbook 
type are listed. 

Since the list is limited to books 
now available from publishers, the com- 
piler found it necessary to omit a number 
of titles which he would otherwise have 
included. Mr. Mohrhardt and his associ- 
ates recognize this limitation, but they 
feel the value of the list as a buying list 
would be reduced materially by including 
valuable out-of-print materials. The re- 
viewer agrees with this opinion. At the 
same time, however, he wishes that in an 
appendix or separate list there could be 
made available the titles of books sig- 
nificant for junior colleges which are out 
of print. Such a list might serve two 
purposes: first, publishers might be encour- 
aged to reprint certain useful titles; and 
second, some junior colleges would un- 
doubtedly wish to search the secondhand 
book markets for copies of selected books. 

The Carnegie Corporation Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries per- 
formed a real service when it com- 
missioned Mr. Mohrhardt to prepare a 
book list for junior-college libraries. This 
list should be useful in every junior 
college—its scope is broad enough to 
include most junior-college courses, its 
titles have been carefully selected by 
scholars familiar with both  subject- 
matter and junior-college teaching prob- 
lems, and its arrangement 1s_ most 
convenient. 

B. LaMar JOHNSON 
Stephens College 
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